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The Peasant-Painter of Barbizon." 


HE life-story which I propose, as briefly as possible, to 
C¢ lay before you to-day will Seem, I am afraid, a sad one, 
almost tragic—a story of a constant purpose, of brave effort, of 
ereat endurance and noble work—the story of a career which 
passed, after many struggles, from the darkness of penury into 
the light of ease, though the light came only in time to soothe 
the last years of perhaps the most penetrating of all the God- 
cifted souls who have devoted themselves to the divine task of 
interpreting nature to humanity, of discovering beauty where the 
common eye saw dross, of glorifying humility, and elevating the 
veriest shreds of the humbleness of a peasant’s homely station 
into an atmosphere where he and his surroundings, his uncouth 
figure, his daily avocations, shine resplendent in the firmament 
of art; and, like the stellar meteors, illuminate our sadly 
barren earth. The Shakespearian dictum is more applicable 
to artists, perhaps, than to men of letters, that the good 
men do lives after them. It was never more positively 
illustrated than in the case of Jean Francois Millet, who is 
the subject to-day of my reverential praise. Those who 


*A paper read at a meeting of the South Wales Art Society and Sketching Club. 
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are endeavouring to fathom the secrets of Nature, and bring 
her manifold phases within the compass of the brush or pencil, 
may be presumed to know of the many instances which our own 
annals record of unrecognised genius, of unappreciated talent, of 
a great heart wearing itself away in a vain attempt to arrest 
the public notice by its strenuous palpitations. Shall we call 
Turner to witness, or David Cox, or Bonington, whose influence 
founded a “cult” in France ere yet his own countrymen had 
learned to discern the precise technique of his draughtsmanship 
and the wondrous luminosity of his aerial perspective? Shall 
we summon as witnesses those who bought from the Norfolk 
school in the days when it was young, and grandly strong with 
the strength of youth? You have heard of the terrible conflict 
with the fateful forces of George Miiller ; of George Mason, who 
painted poems; of Frederick Walker ; of poor George James 
Pinwell, who would have been a giant if he had been allowed to 
live; of Paul Grey, the very name of a shade even in artistic 
circles, but the name of a man who would have deserved to be 
an Academician by this time, if the powers of life and death 
had spared him to us. 

Or, to change the venue, poll the people who are proud of 
their privileged position at “private views,’ and how many of 
them in France or England know Georges Michel, the Old 
Crome and Cotman combined of the high lands to the north of 
Paris ?—who, with the vivid grasp of an athlete, as graphic as 
Salvator Rosa, depicted with a splendid mastery of all the 
artifices of art the beauties of the Buttes Chaumont, the 
quarries behind Montmartre, the thousand and one scenes of 
natural beauty which more than a thousand and one of our 
friends and acquaintances will, this particular year, visit Paris— 


not to see. 
The peasant-painter of Barbizon I have called Millet. It 


is his own description of himself. He is always reminding his 
close and helpful friend Sensier that he is a peasant. “I 
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am a peasant—a peasant,” he says in a letter to Sensier in 
April, 1867. “I only have wished people to think of the man 
who gains his bread by the sweat of his brow.” But let it be 
marked that this peasant and painter and poet was not a boor. 
He could read Theocritus in Greek, and once ventured on an 


illustrated translation of one of the Idylls. Poussin was his 
chief model—Poussin, the first of the naturalists—and Virgil 


was his favourite poet ; he was steeped to the tips of his finger- 
nails in the classics of his own language ; he studied Homer and 
Dante and Shakespeare ; and one of his most grateful letters is 
addressed to M. Chassaigne in acknowledging the receipt of the 
poems of Robert Burns. Truly, it was fit that the genius who 
exalted rusticity should be offered, as a tribute to his especial 
talent, the work of the Poet Ploughman who gave the humble 
daisy a distinction all its own. 

Millet, peasant as he loved to describe himself, was a man of 
more than common culture, He had read much, and he had 
the faculty—I doubt whether I should call it a happy one—of 
remembering everything. He rejoiced in living and dressing 
like a peasant, in striving to understand the peasant class 
in his western birthplace of Greville, and in the great forest 
of Fontainebleau, wherein he pitched his tent permanently 
for the quarter of a century of his productive life. It was 
in that spacious region of monarchical trees and cyclopean 
rocks, of umbrageous avenues and austere defiles—it was there 
in the village of Barbizon, where the one inn is decorated from 
basement to rafters with what are now the priceless drawings of 
artists whose names are emblazoned on the scroll of fame—there 
in a long little one-storeyed cottage it was that I was fortunate 
enough to make acquaintance with this singularly gifted painter 
of humble life. It is long ago; it was in 1873. I had taken 
introductions from Paris, where he had at last asserted himself, 
though for poor prices as compared with the sums his pictures 
bring in nowadays. I had seen one of his numerous “ Sheep 
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Shearers ” either in Goupils’ or at the Salon in that year. What 
is more important, I had seen an etching of “ The Angelus,” 
that marvellous study, which profoundly moved me. It was the 
emotion engendered by that grand and beautiful picture of 
rustic piety—of the peasants suspending their labour in the field 
as they listened to the bell of the distant church—which impelled 
me more than anything else to seek the inventor of the impres- 
sive, I could almost say audacious, composition. The intro- 


ductions I carried were entirely unnecessary. It was one of the 
days when the dear master was suffering another instalment of 


his earthly martyrdom. It was a bright May day; but one of 
the terrible headaches, which made the latter years of his life 
years of pain, had compelled him to throw aside brush and 
palette and easel. I did not know that at the time. Millet 
received me most cordially. He asked me if I werean American, 
for that people, he said, had found out that there was “some- 
thing in him” long before his compatriots had ended _ their 
dispute as to whether he was not vulgar. 

Imagine a man a little over medium height, heavily bearded, 
wearing apparently a fox-skin cap, with a singularly mobile face, 
with eyes that seemed to pierce one through—a man who had 
read much of English literature, but could not speak the lan- 
guage—a man who seemed to distrust the value of the words 
he was using, and yet was anxious to know all that was doing 
in the art world on the other side of the Channel—a man who 
impressed one at once as heaven-favoured in his singular cap- 
acity for seeing into the very heart of things—a tree or flower, a 
herd in the pastures, a gleaner in the cornfield, a servant in the 
vineyard, or a visitor from abroad—all and everything were 
subjected to the close but not obtrusive scrutiny of those large 
and searching brown eyes. He would let me see none of his own 
work, except some charcoal sketches. He showed me, however, 
his portfolios, which were, to be frank, enclosed in sheets of 
brown paper, and there I saw a goodly sight of drawings by his 
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constant friend, Theodore Rousseau, some sketches by Troyon, 
afew of the hasty memoranda of Diaz, one only drawing by 
Corot, who until the last protested that he could not understand 
Millet. “I have my way of looking at things,” he is reported 
to have said, “and those Barbizon men have another. They 
are clever; but they do not please me. I prefer my own 
method to theirs.” 

Millet had been smitten with the Japanese craze a few years 
before my visit, and came very nearly to a quarrel with his 
friend Rousseau over a ¢vouvaille, which fell to him at the Hotel 
Drouot on one of his rare expeditions to Paris. There were 
fans, and oddities, and all sorts of Oriental drzc-a-brac, which he 
took more pleasure in, apparently, than in the lovely drawings 
and sketches which filled his invaluable brown paper sheathings. 

But to try to describe to you the poet-painter, or the peasant- 
painter, the honourable and involuntary master of the Barbizon 
School of Art, would be to “ mock description’s littleness.” Ile 
permitted himself, with his picturesque raiments, to be sketched 
only by one or two intimate friends. How it comes to pass 
that I have in my distant home large photographs of Millet and 
his wife—they hang on my library-wall cheek by jowl with a 
pencil sketch of Corot—I cannot for the life of me say, for they 
are larger than the admirable engraving published by Scribner 
and I can only conjecture that I picked them up somewhere in 
Paris. There is one photograph which is remarkably true, and 
it was taken by a member of the Barbizon fraternity, who did 
not disdain the camera, although they loudly protest against 
its employment as an adjunct of the legitimate implements of 
the painter’s art. The photograph represents Millet standing, 
full length, in sadots, his back to a wall, and his head raised 
straight and proud; the leg a little forward, like a man who 
balances himself exactly ; his hat isin his hand, his chest out, his 
hair thrown back, and his eyes as if fixed on some threatening 
object. He wears the grey jersey of the country, and, I again 
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quote Sensier, “ He might be one of those enthusiastic peasants, 
victims of our civil wars, who, vanquished, look at death without 
flinching.” This picture is to me Millet’s whole life ; he was 
pleased when I said: “ You look like a chief of peasants about 
to be shot.” “He was taciturn,” says my own spontaneous 
informant. “ People tried to know him because he was eccentric ; 
they tried to make him talk, and only succeeded in obtaining a 
few words of cold civility, He was confiding and talkative only 
with his friends. Walking through the forest, which had the 
power of making him forget his enmities, he was often eloquent 
to a remarkable degree. He became enthusiastic over the 
majesty of the woods, the crumbling of the antediluvian rocks. 
He had new and original thoughts. He saw man in the past, 
savage man, living happily under these great branches. Then, 
as the sun fell, he recalled the folk-legends, and his imagination 
took colour from the fading day. He explained the terrors of 
the peasant with the clearness of a seer.” 

Circumstances were more favourable for Millet at the date on 
which I met him, though even then he was troubled with his 
own ailments, his constant headaches and waning powers of 
sight ; with the dangerous illness of his devoted peasant wife ; 
with the draught upon his exchequer made by his brothers, who 
appeared to think that because he could paint well, he must 
necessarily be paid well. But the state of his affairs during the 
preceding twenty years, which includes the period of his best 
work, was simply agonising. Tennyson tells you that it is the 
eternal want of peace that vexes public men. This master of 
landscape art was sorely straitened in his means from the first 
day that he took up art as a profession, to earn his living, as he 
remarked, by the sweat of his brow. Alfred Sensier was to him 
what Dr. Johnson was to Oliver Goldsmith. He managed, but 
with difficulty, to get an occasional £40 for pictures which now 
sell, or would sell if they were in the market, for £4,000. It may 
be taken as a maxim, though I myself should be saddled with 
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the responsibility of originating it, that the course of genius will 
not run in the same groove as the ways of a prudent housewife. 
From the earliest days of his abode in Barbizon, Millet, like 
Rousseau, had around him a group of creditors whom he had by 
hook or by crook to appease. 

Let Sensier, his always loyal supporter, describe the situation : 
—“A baker, the only one in the place, threatened with oaths to 
withdraw the daily bread. A grocer had become his bailiff. A 
country tailor sent the sheriff's officer to sell the furniture in his 
(Millet’s) studio, and he would not allow the artist a day’s or 
even an hour’s grace.” There is some reference in our proverbial 
philosophy to the toad under the harrow. Millet’s time, when he 
produced “ The Angelus,” and the first of the “ Sheep Shearers ” 
series, was that of dire extremity, and it would be hardly an 
exaggeration to say of sheer destitution. “Try, my dear 
Sensier,’ he writes in 1853, “to coin some money with my 
pictures ; sell them at any price ; but send me a hundred francs, 
fifty, or even thirty.” Nodoubt Sensier the loyal met the urgent 
demand. All we know of it is his own comment. ‘“ Then,” says 
the true friend, “I trotted all over Paris, offering dealers and 
amateurs the paintings of my friend. Some grinned, or sent me 
off as a madman ; others, more rarely, bought, but at laughable 
prices. I went to my comrades. I told them they could buy 
with confidence, and that I would take the picture back if, later, 
they came to the conclusion that they had made a bad bargain. 
In this way I made some sales, and, after a month or two, back 
would come the painting, with a ‘Decidedly, I don’t care for 
this artist ; I like anything else better ’—a new embarrassment 
for me. I honoured my promises, but only by superhuman 
efforts, loans, combinations—all the series of youthful difficulties.” 

“Thus,” says Sensier, “I acquired many pictures of Millet, in 
spite of myself, as it were, and by the mere force of cir- 
cumstances. Later, some of these stubborn amateurs came to 
me for the same pictures, but I refused, saying: ‘It is too late ; 
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your pictures are in my harem, and I will just let you see them, 
like Candaules and Gyges. But the mould is not broken. Go 
to Millet; he will serve you.’ That was a time of trials, 
struggles, and humiliating, picturesque inventions to get us out 
of difficulties. I see it all through a mist, which changes some- 
times into splendid rainbows ; for I was as convinced as of a 
mathematical fact that Millet was a great painter.” 

It is somewhat a hackneyed phrase, that of the good man 
struggling with adversity: is it possible that the gods did not 
love Millet in proportion to the gifts with which they endowed 
him, or even in the ratio of the vexations which the powers of 
evil brought to perplex his stalwart brain and honest heart? 
Three years passed, and Millet, in the depths of the forest, had 
heard the echoes of his fame in the Salon, and had read the 
glowing culogy of his “ Sower” as presented by that most shrewd 
of critics, Thcéophile Gautier. But fame by itself does not fill 
the bread-basket, and thus the artist writes to Sensier on New 
Year’s Day in 1856 :-— 


Barbizon, January Ist, 1850. 

My dear Sensier.—The hour of breaking-down has come 
decidedly. I have just found a summons to pay within 
twenty-four hours to M. X., tailor, the sum of 607 fcs. 60 c. 
(say about £24.) He is a vampire, as he promised to take 
a note till March. On the other hand, G. refused bread and 
was disgustingly rude. It has come! A whole procession of 
creditors will file through the house; it will be very lively. 
I have just seen the bailiff, and told him in my ignorance 
that credit was a usual and well-known thing. Does not the 
law allow an arrangement? A tradesman can catch you ina 
trap by offering you a year’s credit, and at the end of six 
months bring you a bill and force you to pay! Yes, the law 
knows nothing of these things—you must pay! It explains 
to me my want of aptitude at business, for, as far as I can 
see, you must put aside all clear reasoning and all good sense 
to learn chicanery, which is nothing better than subtle 
cheating. Since the law has a right to collar me, pray tell 
me what they will do to me, for I cannot admit its right 
to violence except on refusal of payment. I thought it was 
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the business of the law to court conciliation. Tell me, for I 
have a hard head, how far people can go who want to proceed 
to the uttermost, and whose conscience never troubles them, 
for you might revolt against what is legal and say, “ That is 
wrong—odious.” I want you to tell me just what they can 
do. Rousseau, to whom I told the story of the bailiff, is 


furious. 


Here is another fragment from his written regrets :— 


Ah! the end of the month—where shall I find the money 
for it? For the children must eat. 


My heart is all black. 
If you knew how dark the future, even the near future, 


looks! At least, let me work to the end. 
I have a series of headaches which interrupt my work very 


often. 


Or, again, in his letter to Rousseau :-— 


How I bore you, my poor Rousseau! You are a good proof 
that those whose hearts are kind live the life of victims. Do 
not think that I am unmindful of all the trouble that I put you 
to, but I can’t help bothering you. I seem to be under a sort 
of spell—ah! I must stop. I cannot and I dare not say what 
I think on this subject. I am working like a slave to get my 
picture done [“ The Gleaners”]. I am sure I don’t know what 
will come of all the pains that I give myself. Some days I 
think this wretched picture has no sense. At any rate, I must 
have a month of quiet work on it. If only it is not too dis- 
graceful! Headaches, big and little, have besieged me this 
month to such an extent, that I have had scarcely a quarter of 
an hour of my painting time. Physically and morally I am 
going down hill. You are right. Life is asad thing, and few 
spots in it are places of refuge. We come to understand those 
who sighed for a place of refreshment, of light, and of peace. 
One understands what Dante makes some of his persons say, 
speaking of the time that they passed on earth—‘“the time of 
my debt.” Well, let us hold out as long as we can. 


His embarrassments increased in volume and multitude. But 
the distracted artist surmounted in his mind, and through his 
wonderful prescience, the difficulties of his domestic troubles 
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and commercial cares, and, defiant of these small worries, soared 
with his own sweet spirit, and on his own fleet wings into the 
broad empyrean—the realm of bliss, where everything is as 
lovely as the eyes which search for loveliness, 

The Salon is everything to the ordinary French artist, al- 
though he may affect to despise or disdain it. Millet obeyed 
the instincts of the mass of his brotherhood. He sends to the 
Salon, although to him it is a torture chamber. He finds 
himself torn between the indifference or stupid surprise of 
the public, and the fury or the sympathy of the people 
who pretend to criticise his masterly works. In the fulness of 
his magnificent nature, he has little sympathy with the official 
Exhibition, and yet he uses it. It was a mockery, if you like ; 
but it meant bacon and beans to the increasing family at 
Barbizon, As he acknowledged, in a pitiful letter, he found 
his pictures out of their element, and lost in a world which did 
not speak the same language. The new painting only raised a 
fecling of curiosity in him, and he said to a friend: “I wish I 
could make artists paint with more meditation, and critics write 
with less self-sufficiency. I would like the Salon closed for five 
years, and at the end of that time each artist allowed only to 
send one nude figure, which should have no meaning. You 
would then see how many clever fellows would withdraw from 
competition, and how much want of knowledge is our modern 
disease.” 

We revert now to 1862, the year in which the master felt him- 
self ripe for his boldest ventures. After having proceeded with a 
certain amount of caution hitherto, he then showed to the world 
a mass of invention, a series of unexpected works in a form that 
no artist before him had used. In this year of 1862, he painted 
“Winter” and “The Crows,’ “Sheep-feeding,” “The Wool- 
carder,’ “The Stag,” “The Birth of the Calf,’ “The Shep- 
herdess,” and the “ Man Resting on the Hoe,” which raised such 
a hue and cry with nervous critics. If the series of works made 
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during this important year were brought together, it would be 
said that their author must have elaborated them in the most 
quiet spirit. ° They all are the wholesome, robust offspring of 
Millet’s genius, despite his sad, and, one might say, overwhelming 
troubles. 

Not yet had peace come for him. He was destined never to 
have rest except in that “ place of refreshment” which he fore- 
saw as the end of all his struggles. How could he find rest for 
a mind which was charged with the making of a revelation to a 
new generation? Here was the distressing crowd of creditors 
pestering him, as they had pestered his friend Rousseau. No 
man, of course, ought to have creditors. That is a good old 
aphorism of prudential philosophy. It is an axiom which 
venius forgets to put into practice; it involves a problem which 
neither a fitful nor a purposeful genius can readily set himself to 
solve. Lonely, but anything rather than lifeless, he clambered 
along the steps of the endless ladder, and wrought his life-work, 
unabashed by the tribulations which came to him, and _ bearing 
upon his honest soul the consciousness that the power in him 
would survive him, and that a world to come would class him 
higher than his contemporaries—would value his name as one 
of fame, and busy themselves in the time to follow by exalting 
him as famous above his best renowned compeers. 

And the artist, it is said, does not appreciate his critics? Do 
not ask me to believe such heresy. Isit possible that among my 
hearers there are some who are familiar with Mr. R. H. Horne’s 
“Orion,” an instructive parable on “A Single Object and a Hundred 
Eyesights?” It is the solvent of manifold mysteries and the key 
to all artistic criticism. You must try to see with the artist’s eye 
before you dare to profane with random words the artist’s bright 
productions. 

It is true, perhaps, that one needs to be something of an 


artist himself to be sufficiently susceptible to the beauty of an 
artist’s handicraft. Even in the midst of his torments and his 
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efforts, Millet found a sympathetic critic in M. Pclloquet, to 
whom he made the gracious response, which at once discloses 
his opinions on art and the virility of his mind :— 


Monsieur, he writes, [ am very much pleased at the 
manner in which you speak of my pictures at the Exhibition. 
The pleasure is especially great because of your manner of 
speaking of art in general. You belong to the very small 
number of persons who believe (alas! for those who do not 
believe it) that all art is a language, and that a language is 
made to express thoughts. Say it, and say it over again! 
Perhaps it will make someone reflect. If more people believed 
it, we would not sce so much aimless writing and painting. It 
is called skilful, and those who make a business of it are greatly 
praised. But truly, and if, in fact, it is real skill, should it not 
be employed only to accomplish good work, and then hide itself 
modestly behind the work? Should skill open a shop on its 
own account? I have read—I don’t know where— Woe to the 
artist who shows his talent before his work.’ It would be very 
absurd if the wrist took precedence of the brain. I do not 
remember, word for word, what Poussin says in one of his 
letters about the trembling of his hand at a time when his head 
was in good working order ; but this is about the gist of it :— 
And although it (the hand) is weak, yet it must still be the 
servant of the greater power. Once more, if more people be- 
lieved as you do, they would not so resolutely devote themselves 
to flattering bad taste and evil passions for their own profit 
and without caring for right; as Montaigne says so well, instead 
of naturalising art, they artificialise Nature . . . I will 
tell you some things which are to me matters of faith, and 
which I would like to express in my work: that things 
should not look as if they were brought together by accident 
and for the moment, but that they should have among each 
other an innate and necessary connexion. I want the people I 
paint to look as if they were dedicated to their situation—that 
it would be impossible for them to ever think of being any- 
thing but what they are. A work should be all of a piece, and 
people and things should be there for an end. I wish to put 
strongly and fully all that is necessary, so much so that I think 
things weakly said had better not be said at all, because they 
are in a manner deflowered and spoiled; but I profess the 
greatest horror of uselessness (however brilliant) and filling up. 
Such things can have no result but to take off the attention and 
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weaken the whole. It is not so much the objects represented as 
the desire of the artist to represent them, and this desire creates 
the degree of power with which he has executed his work. One 
can say that everything is beautiful in its own time and place ; 
and, on the other hand, that nothing is beautiful which comes at 
the wrong time. Let us have no weakening of character ; let 
Apollo be Apollo, and Socrates be Socrates. Do not combine 
the two—they would both lose by it. Which is the handsomer, 
a straight tree or a crooked tree? The one that is in its place. 
I therefore conclude that the beautiful is the suitable. This 
might be infinitely developed and proved by endless examples. 
Understand that I do not speak of absolute beauty, for I do not 
know what it is, and it seems to me only a tremendous joke. I 
think people who think and talk about it do so because they have 
no eyes for natural objects ; they are stultified in ‘finished art, 
and think Nature not rich enough to furnish all needs. Good 
people, they poetise instead of being poets. Characterise ! that 
is the object. Vasari says that Baccio Bandinelli made a figure 
to represent Eve, but getting further in his work he found that 
his figure was a little thin in the flank foran Eve. He simply 
cave her the attributes of Ceres, and the Eve became a Ceres. 
We may admit that, as Bandinelli was a clever man, there must 
have been some bits of superb modelling in the figure, and great 
knowledge, but nevertheless it had no determined character, and 
was a most miserable work. It was neither fish nor flesh. 


He is already suffering agonies, but nevertheless he works and 
consecrates to us some of the finest of his masterpieces. Here is 
a charactcristic letter in that sorry time :—“ The weather is dark 
and rainy, the sky cloudy and low, but you know I like it better 
than the sunlight. All is of a rich and melancholy colour, which 
leaves my eyes quict and my head calm. At Fontainbleau I 
saw again Rosso and Primaticcio. They are strong fellows. 
They are of the decadence, it is true—the fixings of their figures 
are often absurd and in doubtful taste, but what a strength of 
conception! And how strongly this rude donhomie reminds one 
of a primitive age! It is as childlike as a fairy tale, and as real 
as the donxhomte of old times. In their art there is a reminiscence 
of Lancelot and Amadis de Gaul, and the seed of Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Perrault. One could spend hours before those good-natured 
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giants.” And, to quote again, here is a passage from his counsel to 


his friend Sensier, which may be usefully recommended to the critics 
of to-day. Sensierhas beencommissioned towritea series of articles 
on the Salon of 1865. Millet writes to him in these terms, in con- 


cratulating him on his happy task :— 


It seems to me you might show that art began to decline 
from the moment the artist did not lean directly and naively 
upon impressions made by Nature; that cleverness naturally 
and rapidly took the place of Nature, and decadence then began. 
Strength departs without constant relation with Nature, and 
as example the fable of Antzus could be used, whose powers 
diminished when his foot did not touch the ground, and on the 
contrary took new vigour every time he could touch it. 

Show that, for the same reason—the abandoning of Nature—art 
becomes more and more weakened. Give as many examples as 
possible. Once again, I am sorry we cannot talk it over. I 
send . . . some extracts in which you can find some good 
quotations, or else take the substance of them—Montaigne, 
Palissy, Piccolpassi, and his translator Claudius Popelyn. I will 
try to find others. I will ruminate upon it, and say as best 
I can what comes into my head. At the bottom it always comes 
to this: a man must be touched himself in order to touch others, 
and all that is done from theory, however clever, can never 
attain this end, for it is impossible that it should have the 


breath of life. 





With one more extract I shall propose to begin to draw my 
friendly task to a close. What should be the dominant thought 
in all art creations? This is Millet’s view, written in February, 
1873, to M. Camille Lemonnier, a Belgian writer, who had early 
discovered the Barbizon painter’s transcendant merits :— 


I am very much flattered, he says, by your letter, and 
thank you for making me acquainted with your work as an art 
critic. The most enviable reward of those who try to do their 
best is to excite the sympathy of intelligent men. This is 
equivalent to saying that I am happy to have been the occasion 
of your expressing certain truths of art. Only, you say of me 
things which I consider to be so desirable that I dare not believe 
myself possessed of them. It is not that 1 would doubt your judg- 
ment, but I distrust myself. But let me put myself aside quickly 
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that I may say (without stumbling over my own toes) that I must 
give you great praise for considering things from their fundamental 
side. It is the only true, solid side. Many people, far from taking 
this point of view, seem to think that art is only a sort of show 
of professional ability. You understand that the artist must have 
a high and definite aim. Without it, how can he make efforts 
to reach a point of which he does not even suspect the exist- 
ence? How cana dog pursue game which he cannot scent ? 
It depends, therefore, upon his aim, and the way in which he has 
reached it, that an artist is of interest. 


Bear with me a moment more, if I trouble you with one only 
further testimony to the fervid heart which has long since 
palpitated its last. It is the tribute of a painter to a painter ; it 
is Fromentin who writes of Millet in the touching words I am 
sure none here will consider of the nature of extravagant 


eulogy :— 


An original painter of our own time, a lofty soul, a 
melancholy spirit, a good heart, a nature truly rustic, he said of 
the country and country people, ‘of the severity, the melancholy, 
and the nobility of their work, things which no Dutchman would 
have ever dreamed of looking for. He said them in a language 
a little rude, and under forms where the thought has more 
clearness and vigour than the hand. We were deeply thankful 
for his tendencies, and in the French school of painting we saw 
in him the sensibilities of Burns, less clever than the poet in 
making himself understood. After all, has he or has he not left 
beautiful pictures ? Has his form, his language—I mean that 
exterior envelope without which the things of the mind cannot 
exist or last—has it the qualities to make him a beautiful 
painter, and to assure his future fame? He is a profound 
thinker compared with Paul Potter and Cuyp; he is a 
sympathetic dreamer compared with Terburg and Metsu; he 
has something incontestibly noble when we think of the 
trivialities of Steen, Ostade, and Brauwer. As a man, he puts 
them all to the blush ; as a painter, is he their equal ? 


ARTHUR O’NEILL. 
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HE dank leaves drip in the gathering gloom, 
C¢ As down we creep to her cold, wet grave: 
Alas! this path from a warm, white room 

To the wind-swept shore and the moaning wave! 


All that love could think, and that gold could bring 
Our love had devised, and our gold had brought : 
Alas! that the heartless tide should fling, 
Where the sea-mew flits with haunting wing, 
This corse for the child we sought ! 
Alas! 


ARTHUR RYAN. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LORD ANSWERED JOB OUT OF A WHIRLWIND. 


4| oe SOUTHARD was perfectly confident in his expecta- 
tion of being able to convince Miss Hamilton of her 


mistake. He knew her well enough to be sure that she would 
fearlessly acknowledge her error as soon as it should be made 
plain to her; and he did not doubt that the power to produce 
that conviction on her mind would be given him. 

He would not allow that first twinge of wounded personal 
pride and dignity of office, with which he had seen how light she 
held his authority in matters of religion, to stand in the way of 
his endeavours. The first dignity of his office was to perform its 
duties. Exacting respect was secondary. 

Mr. Southard had one confidant: his journal. The day the 
books were left on his table he wrote in it: “To-night I am to 
read Milner’s ‘End of Controversy. O my God! may I read it 
by the light of Thy Gospel! May a ray of heavenly truth fall 
on-each page, expose its hidden falsehood, and teach me how 
best 'to prove that falsehood to this stray lamb who has _ been 
lured from Thy fold into the den of the wolf.” 

Two or three days passed; the book was read, and read again; 
but the refutation was not ready. Mr. Southard was too honest 
and too manly to think that personal abuse was a proper answer 
to theological argument. He remembered that when St. Michael 
set his foot upon the neck of Satan, and chained him to the rock, 


he did not use infernal weapons, or walk in loathsome ways; but 
17 
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his sword was tempered in Heaven, and there was no mire upon 
his sandals. 

“When I fight for the Lord,” the minister said, “I will use the 
weapons of the Lord.” 

He laid aside the first book, and took another. Again a few 
days, and yet he was not prepared to undermine his adversary. 

“T am astonished at the ingenuity and subtlety of these 
writers,” was the record he made in those days. “All the re- 
sources of minds richly endowed by nature, highly cultivated by 
education, and inspired by some strange infatuation for what 
they call the Church, have been brought to bear upon this ques- 
tion of polemics. How skilfully they mingle truth with false- 
hood! What beautiful, what touching, what sublime sentiments 
they drop in places where one would not go save so lured! It 
reminds me of my boyish days, when the scarlet blossom of a 
cardinal-flower would entice me down steep banks, and into 
dangerous waters, or some bloomy patch of ripe berries would 
draw my feet into a treacherous swamp. I begin to perceive the 
attraction which the Roman Church exercises on the unwary.” 

It will be perceived that Mr. Southard had the rare courtesy 
not to use the word “ Romish.” He was so much a gentleman 
that he could not call nicknames, even in theological con- 
troversy. 

But as his days of study lengthened into weeks, a change came 
over him. The obstacles in his way made him nervous, feverish, 
and, it must be owned, rather ill-tempered. His political oppo- 
sition to Mr. Lewis was expressed with unusual asperity. He 
was very haughty with Miss Hamilton. He entirely absented 
himself from luncheon, and he sometimes dined out, rather than 
sit beside that smiling Papist, who was doubtless triumphing over 
him in her heart, taking his silence for defeat. He groaned as 


he heard her light step pass his door every morning on her way 
to carly Mass. That step was his »ez/, Should he, the Gospel 
watchman, sleep while the foe was awake and at work? 
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“Why cannot truth inspire as much ardour as error awakens?” 
he wrote one morning. “Why cannot we bring back the old 
days of faith, when God was to man a power, and not a name; 
when the tables of the law were stone to the touch; when He 
Who made flood, and fire,and death was more terrible than flood, 
fire, or death? The author of ‘Ecce Homo’ is right: no virtue is 
safe that is not enthusiastic. A cold religion is a worthless 
religion. O Lord! have mercy on Zion; for it is time to have 
mercy on it.” 


But angry as he was with her every morning, when Mr. 


Southard met Margaret coming in again from Mass, her face 
smiling, her cheeks red from the cold, he could but forgive her. 
[It is hard to frown on a bright face, happiness looks so much like 
goodness. 

Mr. Granger took notice of these early walks, Mr. Lewis alter- 
nately scowled upon and laughed at them. Mrs. Lewis and 
Aurelia exclaimed, “ How dared she go out alone before light !” 

The wicked people, if there were any, were all asleep, Miss 
Hamilton said, sitting down to breakfast with a most unromantic 
appetite, and a general preponderance of rose-colour and sparkle 
in her countenance. At six o’clock on winter mornings no one 
was abroad but Papists and policemen. It was the safest hour 
of the twenty-four. 

“My good angel and I just go about our business, and nobody 
molests us,” she said, with a spice of mischief; for the mention 
of anything peculiarly Catholic usually had the effect of pro- 
ducing a blank silence, and a general elongation of visage. 

“But such a magnificent spectacle as I saw this morning! I 
came home round the Common. The slect-storm of last evening 
had left all the trees crusted with ice to the very tips of their 
twigs, and set an ice-mitre on every individual arrow-head of the 
iron fence. There were the ghosts of all the Bishops from Peter 
down. There wasn’t any sky, but only a vast crystalline distance. 
I took my stand on the Beacon and Charles Street corner. 
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very other person who was so happy as to be out looked also. 
Then the sun came up. Park Street steeple caught fire at the 
ball, and flamed all the way down. There was a glimmer on 
the topmost twigs, then the trees all over the Common were in 
an instant transfigured into flashing diamonds. The malls were 
enough to put your eyes out—nothing but glitter from end to 
end. It was a grand display for the frost-people. The trees 
will talk about it all next summer.” 

The winter slipped away ; and Mr. Southard had not fulfilled 
his promise to Miss Hamilton. Neither had he relinquished his 
studies. Shut up with his books hour after hour and day after 
day, in silence and solitude, he scarcely knew how the world 
fared without. For him the war had suddenly dwindled. 
Through long and weary vigils that wore his face thin and his 
eyes hollow, he studied, and thought, and prayed: not the 
humble petition of one who places himself before God, and pas- 
sively awaits an inspiration, but the impassioned and fiery 
petition of one who will not doubt the justice of his cause, and 
will not be denied. Then, leaning from the window to cool his 
heated eyes and head in the fresh early dawning, a peace that 
was half exhaustion would settle upon him. Sleep came 
pitifully in those hours, and pressed on the throbbing brain too 
much expanded by thought, and for a little while soothed the 
tormented heart. 

His journal bore traces of the conflict. 

“T will resist the seduction! This is my time of trial; but I 
will conquer! In the name of God, | will yet confound the 
doctors of the Roman Church. O God! Who didst nerve the 
arm of David against Goliath, strengthen Thou me!” 

At every step he was baffled. Catching at what appeared a 
mere theological weed, thinking to fling it out of his way, he 
found it rooted like an oak. Approaching dogmas with the 
expectation of cutting them down like men of straw he was 
confronted by mailed giants. 
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He found himself among crowds and clouds of Catholic saints— 
shadows, he called them—that would fly from his path when he 
should hold up the torch of truth. But,.looking in that light, he 
saw steadfast eyes,'and shining foreheads, and palm-branches 
that brushed his shrinking, empty hands. And out from among 
them, with a look of gentle humility that smote him like a blow, 
and with a tremulous radiance gathering about her pure fore- 
head, came one whom he had frowned upon, and striven to dis- 
crown. What was she saying? “AII generations shall call me 
blessed!” Not great, not glorious, not even lovely, but blessed ! 

“ Well—she—was blessed,” admitted the minister. 

The next moment he started out of his chair, muttered some 
kind of exorcism, caught his hat, and went out for a walk. 
Though it was mid-April, a north wind was blowing, thank 
Heaven for that! Nothing murky about the north wind. It 
would soon blow away all these pestilential vapours that came up 
from the sun-steeped lowlands of his soul ; pagan places where, 
though his iconoclastic will had again and again gone about 
breaking images, no sooner did it rest than there they were 
again, Bacchus, and Hebe, and Diana, and the rest. Or from 
yet more dangerous because more deceptive regions, wide, 
bright solitudes of the soul, arid and dazzling, where the 
unobstructed sky seemed to lean upon the earth—the region 
of mirages, of New Jerusalems, that shone and crumbled—of 
sacred-seeming streams that fled from thirsty lips—of cool 
shadows that never were reached. 

In one of these impetuous walks, Mr. Southard came across 
an old minister, and went into his study with him, and told 
him something of his difficulties. He was too well aware of 
his own excitement to venture on a full explanation. More- 
over, there was something soothing and silencing in the look 
of this man, in his tranquil, rather sad expression, his noble 


face, and snowy hair. 
The old doctor leaned back in his chair, and calmly listened 
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while his younger brother spoke, smiling indulgently now and 
then at some vivid turn of expression, some flash of the eyes, 


some impatient gesture. 
Elderly ministers were always pleased with Mr. Southard, 


who would ask advice and instruction of them with a docility 
that was almost childlike. Such respect was very pleasant to 
those who seemed to have fallen upon evil days, who saw the 
prestige of the ministry departing, to whom boys had ceased 
to take off their caps, to whom even women did not look up 
as of yore. 

“My dear brother,” said the doctor, gently, when the other 
had ceased speaking, “ you have made a mistake in attempting 
this work. I tell you frankly, we can never argue down the 
Catholic Church. All the old theologians know that, and 
avoid the contest. For perfect consistency with itself, and for 
wonderful complexity yet harmony of structure, the world has 
not seen, and will not again see its equal. It is the master- 
work of the arch-enemy.” 

“So much the more reason why we should attack it with 
all our might!” exclaimed the other. 

“No,” replied the doctor. “That does not follow. There 
are dangers which must be shunned, not met; and this is 
one. As with wine, so with Romanism, ‘touch not, taste not, 
handle not!’” 

“That might be said to the laity,” Mr. Southard persisted. 
“ But for us who teach theology, we ought to search, we ought 
to examine. It is essential that we know the weapons of 
our adversary in order to destroy them.” 

“Truth has many phases, and so has belief,” was the quict 
reply. “ We begin by believing that the doctrines we hold are 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
that everything else is unmitigated falsehood. But after a 
while, according to the degree of candour of which we are 
capable, we begin to admit that every religion on earth has 
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something reasonable to say for itself. There is a grain of 
good in Mohammedanism, in Brahminism, in Buddhism. We 
are now credibly assured that the old story of people throw- 
ing themselves under the wheels of Juggernaut is a myth. 
Hindu converts say that there were sometimes accidents at 
these religious celebrations, on account of the crowd, as 
we have accidents on the 4th of July; but that Jugger- 
naut was a _ beneficent deity who took no _ pleasure in 
human pain, and whose attributes were a dim _ reflection 
of Christianity. I used to tell that story in_ perfect 
good faith whenever a collection was wanted for the mission- 
aries. I don’t tell it now. At last we learn to choose what 
seems to us best, to present its advantages to others, but not to 
insist that all shall agree with us under pain of eternal loss. 
When I hear a man crying out violently against the purely 
religious opinions of others, I always set him down as a man of 
narrow heart and narrower head. The principal reason for my 
well-known hostility to Catholicism is a political one. 

“ The fact is, brother, God’s light falling on the mind of man, 
is like sunlight falling on a prism. It is no longer the pure 
white, but is shattered into colours which each one catches 
according to his humour. We ministers are not like Moses 
coming from the mountain with the whole law in his two hands, 
and a dazzling face to testify for him that he had been with 
God, he alone. I wish we were, brother! I wish we were!” 

“But faith,” exclaimed the other, “is there no faith?” 

“We believe in the essentials ; and they are few.” 

“ How shall we prove them ?” 

“ As the Catholic Church proves them. She holds the whole 
truth tangled in the midst of her errors, like a fly in a spider’s 


web.” 
Mr. Southard sat a moment, looking steadily, almost sternly, 


at his companion. 
“Then you and I have no mission,’ he said. ‘ We are not 


divinely called.” 
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“ Whithersoever a man goes, there is he called,” said the 
doctor, sighing faintly. “We among the rest. We have a 
mission, too, and a noble one. We make people keep the 
Sabbath, which, without us, would fall into disuse ; we remind 
them of thcir duties ; we check immorality ; we keep before the 
eyes of worldlings the fact that there is another world than this. 
In short, we spend our breath in keeping alive the sacred fire on 
the desecrated altar of the human soul. Is that nothing ?” 

In speaking, the doctor lifted his head, and drew up his 
stately form. His voice trembled with feeling, and his eyes were 
full of indignant tears. His look was proud, almost defiant ; 
yet seemed directed less against his companion, than combating 
some voice in his own soul. All the enthusiastic dreams of his 
youth, though they had long since been subdyed, as he thought, 
by common sense and necessity, stirred in their graves at sound 
of the imperious questioning, at sight of the clear, searching 
eyes of this young visionary, who fancied that in the troubled 
spirit of man the full orb of truth was to be reflected unblurred. 

“In short,” Mr. Southard said, rising to go, “you believe that 
the spirit of evil can propose a problem which the Holy Spirit 
cannot solve.” 

“Not so!” was the reply; “but the spirit of evil may propose 
a problem which the Holy Spirit may not choose to solve for us 
till the end of time.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


ON his way home that day, the minister met Mr. Granger, 
and the two stopped to look at a Vermont regiment that was 
marching through the city from the Maine dépot to the New 
York dépot. As they stopped, the regiment also was stopped 
by some obstruction in the street. 

The attention of the gentlemen was presently attracted to a 
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boy in the rank nearest them, a bright, resolute-looking lad, with 
a ruddy face and smiling lips. But it needed not a very keen 
observer to see in that smile the pathetic bravado of a boy who 
had just torn himself away from home, and was struggling to 
hide the grief with which his heart was swelling. 

“What is a boy like you in the army for?” Mr. Granger 
asked. 

The young soldier looked up, his bright eyes bold with excite- 
ment. “When men won't go, the boys have got to go,” he 
answered. “Do you want to take my place ?” 

Mr. Granger said no more. 

Beside this boy stood a middle-aged man who had an un- 
commonly good face. He was tall, somewhat awkward, and had 
that look of unsophisticated manliness, honest candour, and 
plain common sense, which is found only in the country. One 
could not fancy him a dweller among masked city faces, breathing 
air pent in narrow streets, walking daily on pavements, and 
knowing no shades but those of brick and stone. His place 
was tramping through wild forests, not with any romantic 
intent, but measuring with practised eyes the trunk of some 
tree in which he saw what woodsmen call a “good stick,” and 
chopping steadily at it while the chips flew about him, and above 
him the spreading branches shivered at every stroke; or plodding 
slowly through still country roads beside his slow oxen ; or, in 
the sultry summer days, swinging the scythe through thick grass 
and clover, mowing them down ankle deep at his feet. He had 
the flavour of all that about him. Now he had to wade through 
other than that fragrant summer sacrifice, to break through other 
ranks than serried clover and mayweed, and those strong arms 
of his were to lay low something greater than pine or cedar. 
You could see that this thought was in his mind, that he never 
lost sight of it, but, also, that he would not shrink. Such men 
have not much to say ; but in time of need they put into action 
the heroism which others exhale in glowing language. 
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This man had been looking straight before him ; but at the 
sound of a childish voice he turned his head quickly. A little 
girl leaning from the curbstone was admiring the bunch of 
flowers on the soldier’s bayonet, and stretching longing hands 
toward them. 

The fixed look in the man’s face broke up instantly. “Do 
you want them, little dear?” he asked. 

“Oh! yes.” 

He lowered his rifle, removed the flowers, and gave them to 
the child, looking at her with a yearning, homesick smile that 
was more pitiful than tears. At that moment the drums began 
to beat. The soldier laid his bronzed hand on the happy little 
head, then, with trembling lips and downcast eyes, marched on, 
and out of sight for ever. 

Mr. Granger turned abruptly away. “I feel as if I were a 
great lazy coward!” he exclaimed. “I can’t stand this any 
longer!” 

The minister looked at him with a startled expression ; but 
any reply was prevented ; for just then they met Mrs. Lewis 
coming out of a flower-store, with her hands full of mayflowers 
done up in solid pink bunches, without a sign of green. 

“Poor things!” she said. “The sight of them always re- 
minds me of the massacre of the Innocents. See! they look 
like so many pretty little pink-and-white heads cut off. Massed 
so, without any green, they are not at all like flowers. Are we 
going home todinner? My husband will be late, and we are 
not to wait for him. He has gone to see who is drafted in our 
ward.” 

The family had nearly finished dinner when Mr. Lewis came 
in. “Our house is favoured,” he said immediately. “ Granger, 
both you and I are drawn.” 

Mr. Granger looked up, but said nothing. 

“T got my substitute on the spot,” Mr. Lewis continued. 
“He is a decent fellow whom I can depend on. I asked him if 
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he knew of anyone for you, and he thought he could get 
somebody.” 

Mr. Granger made no reply, but seemed to be occupied in 
waiting on his little girl who sat beside him. 

“ How serious he is!” thought Miss Hamilton; but did not 
feel troubled, his gravity was so gentle. 

Dora looked up in her father’s face, and laughed, half with 
love, half with delight. “You nice Papa!” she cried, and gave 
his arm an enthusiastic hug. 

He laid his hand on those sunny curls, as he had seen the 
soldier do in the street, but did not smile. 

Glancing at Mr. Southard, Margaret met a look at once 
anxious and searching. His eyes were instantly averted, but his 
expression did not change. What could it mean? After dinner 
he went directly to his room. 

Mr. Granger sat apart in the drawing-room with Dora, petting 
her, and telling her stories. When her bed-time came, he went 
out with her, and was gone longer than usual. The evening was 
cool, and they had a fire in the grate. Mr. Lewis sat before it 
reading the evening paper, and the three ladies gathered in one 
corner, and talked in whispers. 

“How grave and strange everything seems this evening!” 
Margaret said, shivering. “I feel cold. It isn’t like spring, but 
like autumn. Hold my hand, Aura dear. What does chill me so?” 

“Tt is because Mr. Southard looked at you in such an odd 
way,” Aurelia said gravely, holding Margaret's cold hand 
between her warm ones. 

“T know what ails me,” Mrs. Lewis said, in a tone of vexation. 
“It is that substitute. My husband will preach poverty for six 
months to come. Charles,” raising her voice, “does your sub- 
stitute look as if he had swallowed a new black silk dress with 
little ruffles all over it?” 

“ He has very much that expression of countenance,” growled 
Mr, Lewis from behind his newspaper. 
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“QOdear! And does he look as if Niagara Falls had dis- 
appeared down his throat, and as if he were just chewing upa 


little trip to the mountains ?” 
“You describe him perfectly,” her husband replied with grim 


courtesy. 

Mr. Granger came in presently, and stood awhile by one of 
the windows, looking out into the twilight. Then he took a seat 
by the fire. 

It was getting too dark to read without alight, and Mr. Lewis 
laid his paper aside. “I will see about your substitute to- 
morrow,” he said, “and send him up to the bank, if you wish.” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Granger replied. “ And as soon as I get a 
substitute, I shall immediately volunteer.” 

There was an exclamation from the ladies, and a sound as if 
one caught her breath. 

Mr. Lewis stared at the speaker, turned very red, then started 
up, and went out of the room, banging the door behind him. A 
minute later, he flung open the door of Mr. Southard’s study, 
and marched in without the least ceremony. “What is the 
meaning of this nonsense of Mr. Granger’s volunteering ?” he 
demanded, stammering with anger. 

Mr. Southard had been sitting with a Bible open before him, 
and his face bowed forward and resting on it. He rose with 
cold stateliness at this abrupt invasion. 

“Will you sit, Sir?” he said, pointing to a chair. 

“No, Sir, I will not!” was the answer. “I want you to go 
down and put a stop to his making a fool of himself. I won't 
say a word to him; I haven't patience.” 

“If Mr. Granger thinks it his duty to go, I shall not attempt 
to dissuade him,” said the minister calmly, reseating himself. 
“He is his own master, and I am in no way responsible for his 
action in the matter.” 

“When a man plants an acorn, we hold him responsible for 
the oak,” was the retort. ‘‘ You have indirectly done all you 
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could to make him ashamed of staying at home, and to make him 
believe that the more pieces a man gets cut into the more of a 
man he is. If you don’t prevent his going, I shall hold you 
responsible for whatever may happen.” 

For a moment the minister’s self-control deserted him, and a 
just perceptible curl touched his lip with scorn. “Can you see 
no nobler destiny fora man,” he asked, “than to eat three meals 
a day, make money, and keep a whole skin ?” 

Mr. Lewis’s face had been red: now his very hands blushed 
with anger. He opened the door to leave the room, and turned 
on the threshold. “Yes, Sir, I can!” he replied with emphasis. 
“ But it is not in staying at home and sending another man out 
to die, especially when that man may be in your way!” 

Banging the door behind him, Mr. Lewis ran against his niece, 
who was just coming upstairs. She looked terrified. She had 
overheard her uncle’s parting speech. 

“Oh! how could you!” she exclaimed. “Aunt was afraid 
that you were going to say something to Mr. Southard, and she 
sent me to beg you to come down. How could you, Uncle?” 

“TI could a good deal easier than I couldn't,” he replied. 
“Come into the chamber here and talk to me. I don’t want to 
be left alone a minute. I shan’t go downstairs again to-night ; 
and I would advise you and your aunt to get out of the way, 
and give Miss Hamilton a chance to talk or cry a little common 
sense into Mr. Granger.” 

Meantime Mr. Granger had been explaining somewhat to the 
two ladies left with him, and exonerating Mr. Southard from all 
responsibility. 

“T know that Mr. Lewis will blame him,” he said ; “but that 
is unjust to both of us. It is paying me avery poor compliment 
to say that in such a matter I would allow another person to 


think for me.” 
“You must remember that my husband’s excitement will be in 


proportion to his regard for you,’ Mrs. Lewis said, with tears in 
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her eyes. “He has a rough way of showing affection ; but he 
is fonder of you than of any other man in the world ; and I’m 
sure we all——” Here her voice failed. 

Mr. Granger turned hastily toward her as she got up to go 
out. “I don’t forget that,” he said. “I know he thinks a good 
deal of me, and so do I of him. We shan’t quarrel. Don’t be 
afraid. I found out long ago that he has a kind and truc 
heart under that rough manner.” 

“I’m going to bring him back,” Mrs. Lewis said, and went out, 
wiping her eyes. 

Mr. Granger had not dared to look at Miss Hamilton, or 
address her directly. After having spoken, the thought had 
first occurred to him that he should have been less abrupt in 
announcing his intention to her. She might be expected to feel 
his departure more keenly than the others would. He waited a 
moment to see if she would speak. She sat perfectly quiet in 
the dim light, her cheek supported by her hand, her elbow on 
the arm of her chair, and her eyes fixed on the fire. 

There is an involuntary calmness with which we some- 
times receive the most terrible news, and which even an 
acute observer would take for perfect indifference, but which, 
though not assumed, is utterly deceptive. Perhaps it is incre- 
dulity ; perhaps the sudden blow stuns. Whatever it may be, 
no human self-control can equal it. Fortunately, this pheno- 
menon worked now for Miss Hamilton. She would scarcely 
have forgiven herself or Mr. Granger if she had lost her self- 
possession. 

“ Nothing will be changed here,” he said presently, slightly 
embarrassed by the continued silence. “ All will go on just as 
it has done. In case of any uncertainty, when it would take too 


long to hear from me, you can consult Mr. Barton, who is my 
lawyer. He knows all my wishes and intentions. Of course you 
have full authority regarding Dora. I feel quite at ease in leaving 


her to you.” 
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So Mr. Barton had known all about it, and so had Mr. 
Southard, and others, perhaps. Miss Hamilton recollected 
herself with an effort. She was in Mr. Granger’s employment ; 
he was, in some sort, her patron. She had made the mistake of 
thinking that they were friends. But that is not friendship 
where the confidence is all on one side. 

“T shall try to do my duty by Dora,” she said, rather coldly. 
“ But what does ‘ full authority ’ mean?” 

“ She is too young to learn theology,” he replied ; “but every- 
thing else is free. I spoke lest someone might interfere during 
my absence, though that isn’t likely.” 

Margaret waited a moment, then said: “ Dora tells me that 
you hear her say the Our Father every night and morning. Of 
course, I shall hear it when you are gone. If you are willing, | 
would like to teach her to cross herself before praying, and to say 
alittle prayer to the Mother of Christ for your safety. I won't 
make her say ‘ Mother of God.’” 

Mr. Granger was touched. “ That cannot hurt her nor me,” 
he said ; “ do as you please.” 

Presently he spoke again. “I received yesterday a letter which 
my cousin Sinclair wrote me the day before he was killed. It 
was given to a soldier who was taken prisoner, and is only just 
exchanged. That letter surprised and affected me; and if I 
had a lingering doubt as to my own course, it was dispelled 
then. He was driving to the steamer, it seems, when he met the 
Seventh Regiment marching through Broadway to take the cars 
south. As they marched, they sang ‘Glory Hallelujah’ with a 
sound like a torrent. He was electrified. There he was on the 
point of going abroad for distraction, when here at home was the 
centre toward which the eyes of the whole civilised world were 
turned. He blushed for the slothful ease and aimlessness of his 
life. Here was manly employment. He took no thought for the 
causes of the war, since he was not responsible for them ; and 
circumstances had decided which side he was to take. To him 
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it was agreat gymnasium in which men enervated by wealth, or 
cramped by petty aims, were to wake up their nobler powers, 
string anew their courage, ‘ventilate their souls,’ as he expressed 
it, and, finding what they were themselves capable of achieving, 
take back thus their faith in others. When he saw those gallant 
fellows march singing off to battle, the dusty, stale old life broke 
open for him, and a new golden age bloomed out. He did not 
feel that they were rejoicing over the shedding of blood, or the 
winning of victories; but they sang their emancipation from 
littleness, they sang because they caught breath of a higher air, 
they sang because they had found out that their souls were 
greater than their bodies. Then first it seemed credible to him 
that the Son of God took flesh and died for man ; for then he 
first perceived that man at his best is a glorious creature. ‘I 
am happy,’ he added. ‘It is like getting out of a close room 
into the fresh air. I am going through a picture-gallery more 
magnificent than any in the Old World, and listening to strains 
of an epic grander than Homer’s. _ I feel as if I were just made 
new. ” 

This recital was to Margaret like some reviving essence toa 
fainting person. Her heart, drooping inward on itself, expanded 
again. 

“If I knew him now!” she said. “If he would come to me 
now !” 

“Here is something that will interest you, 
added ; “I will read it from the letter.” 

He lighted the gas and read: “ The last time I was in Wash- 
ington, I went to see Licutenant A——, who is laid up in one of 
the hospitals in charge of the Sisters of Charity. Everything was 
quiet and orderly. MA—— was enthusiastic about the Sisters, 
calls them doves of peace and charity, says their bonnets look like 
wings of great white birds. I talked with one of them when I 


) 


Mr. Granger 


went out. 
“* How can you, who are the children of peace, bear to come 
among us who are the sons of strife?’ I asked. 
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“« Where can the children of peace more fitly go than among 
the sons of strife?’ she returned. 

“* But we must seem to you cruel, and unworthy of gentle 
ministrations, I said. ‘You must think that we deserve our 
pains.’ 

“ A swift, almost childlike smile just touched her lips. ‘We 
cannot be everything, she replied. ‘Each has his place; and 
the judgment-seat belongs to God. I am only the nurse.’ 

“*You must look upon war as the carnival of Satan,’ I said. 

“God permits it,’ she replied tranquilly. ‘And the thought 
has occurred to me that it may be sometimes a preparation for 
religion. In the army men learn to suffer, and to sacrifice, and 
to be patient and obedient—lessons which perhaps they would 
not learn in any humbler school. And having acquired these 
virtues, they may use them in nobler ways, perhaps in pre- 
venting war. But, she added hastily, ‘it is not for me to 
explain the designs of the Almighty. Here is my mission!’ 

“She bowed, and glided away. A minute later I saw her 
raising the head of a dying soldier, and as his eyes grew dim, 
repeating for him, ‘ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph !’ 

“As ITwent away, I said to myself, ‘I have seen one wiser 
than Solomon!’ ” 

As Mr. Granger finished reading, the door opened, and Mr, 
Southard came in, but stopped on seeing the two alone. 

“T am glad you have come,” Miss Hamilton said quickly, “ I 
want you to assure Mr. Granger that, though we shall miss him, 
and be anxious about him, we will not let our weakness stand 
in the way of his strength.” 

No matter if she had been slighted! No matter if the con- 
fidence had been all one side ! 

“Will you not bid me also God-speed ?” Mr. Southard asked. 

“You?” 

“T have asked, and am likely to receive, a year’s leave of 
absence from my congregation,” he said. “Ido not know how 
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it will be; but I hope to go in the same regiment with Mr. 
Granger.” 

‘Well,’ Margaret sighed as she climbed wearily upstairs, “I 
have had one ‘happy year. But could I have dreamed that 
Maurice Sinclair would be the one to reprove my weakness at 


such a time?” 


CHAPTER xX. 
A BROKEN CIRCLE. 

HAVING made up his mind to go, Mr. Granger lost no time. 
H¥e who had been the most Icisurely of men, whose composure 
and deliberateness of manner had often given him the appear- 
ance of haughtiness, was now possessed by a spirit of ceaseless 
activity. His slow and dignified step became prompt, he spoke 
more quickly, his misty eyes cleared up, and a colour glowed in 
his swarthy cheeks. 

There was no more lounging on a sofa, and reading ; no more 
theatre nor concert ; no more lingering in picture-galleries, and 
looking about with that fastidious, dissatisfied expression of his 
till his eyes lit sparkling on something that pleased him ; no 
more dreaming along, with a cigar in his mouth, under the trees 
at twilight. He was busy, happy, and full of life. 

It did not take long to complete his arrangements. Like 
Madame Swetchine, he thought those obstacles trifling which 
were not insurmountable. 

The family found themselves infected by his cheerfulness. 
Mr. Lewis’s lugubrious visions of wooden arms and legs, and 
patches over the eye, he swept away witha laugh. The wistful 
clances, often dim with tears, with which the ladies looked at 
him, following this every step, listening to his every word, he 
chid more gently, and also more earnestly. 

“How women can weaken men with a tear or a glance!” he 
said. “It will be hard for me to leave you. I love you all. I 
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have been very happy here, and hope to be as happy here 
again. But I must go. I can’t see poor men leaving their 
families, and boys torn away from their homes, and not go. I 
should never again respect myself if I stayed at home. But 
there is something else. The feeling that draws me is some- 
thing that I cannot explain. It is irresistible. The breeze has 
caught me and I must move. Margaret has a smile for me, I 
know. It’s in her. She comes of a Spartan stock.” 

Could she disappoint his expectation? No. Henceforth, at 
whatever cost to her, he should see no sign of weakness. But 
oh! she thought, sometimes those who stay at home fight harder 
battles than those who go. 

“And my little girl,” said the father. ‘“ She wants me to have 
beautiful gold straps on my shoulders, and splendid large gilt 
buttons on my coat.” 

Dora was enchanted. Soldiers were to her the most mag- 
nificent of beings. “Yes, Papa! And little gold cuffs to your 
sleeves.” 

“Precisely. And a sword, and a belt, and spurs at my heels, 
and a feather in my hat. Papa will be as fine asa play-actor. 
And in order to have all these things, my pet 1s willing that I 
should go away awhile ?” 

The child said nothing, but looked steadily at her father. 
The smile still lingered on her lips, but large, slow tears were 
filling her eyes. 

“ Not for a very great while,” he added. ‘“ You know we 
must pay in some way for all we get. You pay money for your 
dresses, and study for your education, and for these shoulder- 
straps of mine you must pay by letting me go a little while.” 

The child struggled hard to keep down the swelling in her 
throat, and dropped her eyes to hide the tears in them. 

“I guess, Papa,” she said, nervously twisting his watch-chain 
as she leaned against him, “I guess it’s no matter about the 
shoulder-straps. I'd rather have you without ’em,” 
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He tried to laugh. “And the feather, and the sash, and the 
sword, and the spurs, do you forget them ?” 

She broke down completely at that. “I don’t want ’em; I'd 
rather have you than everything else in the world ! ” 

“Even than gold cuffs to my sleeves? ” 

“Q Papa!” she sobbed, “ what makes you laugh at me when 
I’m almost dead ?” 

“ Margaret,” exclaimed Mr. Granger, “don’t let this child 
miss me!” 

“Not if I can help it,” she replied. 

He was to do staff duty till the bloom of his ignorance should 
be rubbed off, Mr. Granger said. One whose sole idea of a 
wheel was that it was something round with spokes in it, whose 
only forward had been learned of the dancing-master, and who 
knew no worse charge than the grocer’s—such a person could 
scarcely be expected to lead men in battle array. He was 
going down there to get some of the little boys to teach him 
drill. 

It was impossible to resist his delightful humour. Even Mr. 
Lewis relented. 

“Tf ever the doing of a thing could be forgiven for the sake 
of the manner in which it is done,’ he said, “then I could 
forgive you. But I can’t promise to turn back all at once from 
bonny-clabber to new milk.” 

“Oh! scold away,” was the laughing reply. “I begin to 
think that there is a certain pleasure in being abused in a dis- 
criminating manner.” 

“Your going to Fortress Monroe helps to reconcile me,” Mr. 
Lewis continued. “It’s a pleasant place, and a strong place 
My wife calls it Fortissimo. I supposed that you would insist 
on going straight to the front to do picket-duty, or post your- 
self in a tree as a sharpshooter. [’m glad to see that you've 
got a little ballast left aboard. I wish that Mr. Southard were 
to be with you, instead of going to New Orleans at this time of 
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year. I spent a year at New Orleans when I was a young man, 
and I know all about it. It isn’t a city, it’s a deposit. You 
have to hold on with hands and feet to keep from being melted 
away by the heat, or washed away by the water.” 

“O the oleanders !,” sighed Mrs. Lewis in an ecstasy. 

Almost before they knew, Mr. Granger was gone. They had 
heard his last pleasant word, met his last smile, and seen the 
carriage that bore him away disappear down the street. Both 
Mr. Southard and Mr. Lewis accompanied him as far as New 
York. 

When they had seen him off, the three ladies returned to the 
drawing-room, and the servants went sorrowfully back to their 
places. The neighbours who waved him away left their 
windows, and the friends grouped on the steps and the walk 
went each his way. 

Dora, repulsed by Miss Hamilton, went to Aurelia for comfort. 
Margaret walked uneasily about the room, putting books in their 
places, pushing intrusive vine-leaves out the windows, arranging 
and rearranging the curtains. Then she seated herself by a 
table, and began cutting the leaves of a new magazine. 

Presently Mrs. Lewis approached her, and after leaning on 
the arm of her chair a moment without being noticed, touched 
her on the shoulder. 

“ Margaret,” she said, “ why will you be so terribly proud? I 
think you might be willing to shed tears when Aurelia and I do. 
Why shouldn’t you grieve over the absence of your friend? He 
is a kind and true friend to you.” 

Aurelia rose quietly, and led Dora from the room. 

Margaret persisted a moment longer in her silence and her 
leaf-cutting. But the book and the knife shook in her hand, 
and presently dropped from her grasp. Turning impulsively, she 
hid her face in that kind bosom, and sobbed without control. 

“ He will soon come back, I am sure of it,’ Mrs. Lewis said, 
soothingly. “ And you know we shall hear from him constantly, 
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We all feel sad. Mr. Lewis choked whenever he thought of it, 
and the only way he had of turning off his emotion was in 
scolding. I dare say his last word to Mr. Granger will be an 
abusive one. And you are almost as bad.” 

“T can’t bear to be misunderstood, and watched, and com- 
mented on,’ Margaret said, trying to control herself. ‘“ Most 
people seem to think hate more respectable than affection, and 
if they see that you care about a person, they sneer.” 

“T know all about it, dear,” Mrs. Lewis said. “ You can’t tell 
me anything new about meanness and malice. I have suffered. 
too much from them in my life. But we are friends, real friends, 
here. We respect each other’s reserve. But too much reserve 
is not good nor wholesome.” 

Margaret looked up, and wiped her tears away, “ How you 
help me!” she said. “I don’t feel very bad now,” with a faint 
smile. “ It is suppression that kills me. If we could say just 
what we think and feel, and act with perfect openness, how good 
it would be! Looking back, my life seems to me a cemetery of 
stifled emotions. My heart is full of their bones and ashes. It’s 
an awful weight! You are very good, Mrs. Lewis. Ycu do 
beautiful things sometimes. I grow fonder of you every day. 
By and by,” smiling again, “I shall not be able to do without 
you. And now, that poor child! I must goto her. Wasn't I 
cruel to put her away? But it is very hard to have to comfort 
others when you are yourself in need of comfort.” 

The next day the two gentlemen came home with the last 
news of Mr. Granger, and they spent the evening more chceer- 
fully than they could have expected. Mr. Lewis had apologised 
for his rudeness to the minister, and had begun to perceive that 
Mr. Southard had, as he said, some grit in him. So they were 
all harmonious enough. 


“Mr. Granger’s generosity of disposition would lead him to 
danger unnecessarily, if he were not warned,” Mr. Southard 
said, as they sat together that evening. “I talked to him very 
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plainly about it. There is sometimes an unconscious selfishness 
under those impulses. Exulting in the sense of their own 
fearlessness, men put themselves in peril, without thinking what 
others may suffer in their loss, and that the real good to be 
attained does not, perhaps, counterbalance the evil done. All 
that is accomplished is a generous deed.” 

“It is something to accomplish a generous deed,” said Miss 
Hamilton. “TI own, I have not the highest admiration for that 
‘rascally virtue’ of discretion.” 

“But when the real cost of that ‘sublime indiscretion’ falls on 
some other than the hero, then I object to it,” said the minister 
firmly. “And Mr. Granger agreed with me.” 

There are times when to hear those dear to us praised is 
painful. It oppresses the heart, by placing the beloved object 
too far above us. But a gentle blame, which hints at no serious 
fault, while it does not wound our feelings, soothes our sense of 
unworthiness, and, without lowering the friend, brings him 
within our reach. Listening to such gentle censure, we get a 
comfortable human feeling toward one whom we were, perhaps, 
in danger of apotheosising. 

Speaking of the much that they would hear from these soldier 
friends of theirs, both Margaret and Mr. Southard urged Mrs. 
Lewis to resume her long unused pen. It seemed that every 
one who had the talent to do it ought to preserve thus some of 
the many incidents of the war. But she was resolute in refusal. 

“ Of writing many books there is no end,” she said. “ And | 
have a terrible vision of a coming deluge of war-literature. 
Everybody will write—soldiers, nurses, chaplains (all but you, 
Mr. Southard!) philanthropists, novelists, rhymesters—all will 
write without mercy. The dilemma of the old rhyme will seem 
to be on the point of realisation :— 


‘If all the earth were paper, 
And all the sea were ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink ?’ 
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“No, don’t ask me to join in that rout. Besides, no one 
but a scribbler knows a scribbler’s afflictions. No ‘ Heavenly 
Goddess’ has yet sung those direful woes. First, there is the 
printer. You spend all your powers on a certain passage which 
is to immortalise you, and under his hands, by the addition, or 
the abstraction, or the changing of a word, that passage has 
taken the one step more which carries it from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Put in a fine bit of colour; he changes your umber 
to amber, and the picture is spoilt. Refer to the well-known 
fact that Washington Allston put a great deal of character into 
the hands and feet he painted, and this fell patriot drops the 
Allston, and gives the credit to the father of his country. Then 
there are your dear friends. They know all your virtues, so their 
sole effort is now to find cut your defects. It won't do to praise 
you, lest you should become vain; so, with a noble regard for 
your truest good, they dissect your writings before your eyes, 
and prove clearly their utter worthlessness. Then there are 
your gushing acquaintances who want you to write about them, 
and tell you their histories, insisting that they shall be put into 
print. As if you should carry cherry-stones to a cherry-tree, 
and say, ‘ Here, grow cherries round these!’ If you should answer 
ever so humbly, ‘Thank you! but I grow stones to my own 
cherries, such as they are,’ people would be disgusted. Of 
course, if I had a great genius, it would scorch up all these little 
annoyances. But I have only a pretty talent. Perhaps the 
worst is, that they will apply your characters. When I was a 
girl, 1 wrote a rhymed story, and everybody pointed out the 
hero. I stared, I bethought myself, I re-read my romance 
Imagine my horror when I found that the description fitted the 
man perfectly, even to the wart on his nose. Then, not long 
ago, I wrote a little idyll addressed to my first love, and my 
husband came home with the face of an Othello. You know 
you did, Charles. The fact was, I never had a first love!” 

Mr. Lewis laughed. “And she twitted me with Diana. 
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Diana was a tall, superb, serene woman whom I got acquainted 
with in Washington, before I was married. I admired her exces- 
sively. I didn’t know that she was a goose. I would talk, and she 
would listen, and smile at all my jokes; and I thought that she 
was very witty. I spoke of books, and she smiled and said ‘ Yes !’ 
and I was sure that she was a well-read person. I ranted about 
music, and she smiled and said ‘Yes!’ and I was positive that 
she was a fine musician. Presently I began to grow bashful in 
the society of such a superior woman. I couldn’t talk, so she 
had to. Well, at first I admired her simplicity, then I stared at 
her simplicity. And at last I saw that there was 
‘No end to all she didn’t know.’ 

One day I’d been there, up in the drawing-room, and when I 
left, she went downstairs too. There was a large hat on the 
entry-table, and we heard a man’s voice in the study. 

“Who's talking with my father ?’ she asked of a servant. 

“¢ Daniel Webster, Miss,’ was the answer. 

“Daniel Webster was my hero. If our hats had been of the 
same size, I would have swapped fervently, though mine was 
new, and Daniel’s a little shabby. I remembered what somebody 
had said of Samuel Johnson ; and, pointing to the table, I ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, ‘ That hat covers a kingdom!’ 

“Diana looked at it with a mild, idiotic perplexity, and 
stretched her long neck to see on the other side. ‘Hat covers a 
kingdom,’ she repeated vaguely to herself, as if it were a 
conundrum. 

“* When it’s on his head !’ I cried out in a rage. 

“*QOh!’ she said, and smiled, but without a particle of specu- 
lation in her eyes. 

“T bounced out of the house, and I never went to see Diana 
again. Shortly after, I met that little woman, and I married 


her because she is clever.” 
M. A. TINCKER. 


(To be continucd,) 
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Ff EW English people have travelled on the Continent with- 
out being indignant and horrified at the brutal treatment 
inflicted on beasts of burthen ; and, to their honour be it said, 
wherever English residents are found, efforts are always made to 
improve the condition of this miserable portion of the brute 
creation. Animals were given us for use, and not abuse, and the 
knowledge that the cruelties practised on them abroad would not 
be tolerated in any English town, makes us return home with an 
inward feeling that we are not like other men. 

But, alas! few of us are aware that cruelties deeper, more 
atrocious, and abominable than ever sickened us on our foreign 
tours have been going on among us, unheeded and unchecked, 
till about five years ago, when a few zealous and humane persons 
set on foot a crusade against the tortures and _ illtreatment 
practised on weak, defenceless children. The Society—now 
under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian—was estab- 
lished for the prevention of cruelty to children, and with great 
difficulties and opposition to encounter, the work was begun 
which has rescued hundreds of children from torture and death. 
It was found that child after child was being slowly murdered 
by brutal parents, in order to.secure the sum of money given 
under that odious and iniquitous modern system, the insurance 
of children. Inquests have been held, and children proved to 
have died of insufficient nourishment and illtreatment, and on a 
few glaring occasions the coroner has given a serious reprimand 
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to the parents—to which they were utterly indifferent—the 
medical certificate has been given, the poor tortured child 
buried, whilst the guilty parents received from the insurance 
office the price of their child’s blood, and returned home to begin 
adding another victim to the long list of murdered little ones. 

It must not, however, be imagined that these cruelties are 
practised only where there is a direct sum of money to be gained. 
Brutal hearts there always have been, and always will be in our 
midst ; even amongst well-to-do people atrocities have been 
brought to light, and parents punished, which would have gone 
on unknown but for the efforts of this Society. Dislike of 
children, the trouble they are supposed to give, their standing in 
the way of inheritances, and many other causes besides the innate 
cruelty of some miserable dispositions, explain why many a 
respectable-looking house has been a hot-bed for the most 
horrible cruelties to defenceless children; whilst amongst the 
poor the effects of that national curse, drink, has embittered and 
hardened many a parent’s heart, till their children’s lives are only 
so many records of the most debasing and atrocious treatment. 

Who is not familiar with the ragged children in the strects 
and outside the metropolitan railway stations, who in. all 
weathers, scantily clothed and half starved, till one’s heart 
aches for them in the bitter winter weather, try unceasingly to 
sell their papers, flowers, and other wares, knowing that if they 
fail to bring home the sum allotted by their drunken parents, 
they will inevitably be flogged almost to death? How many, 
sooner than undergo the brutalities awaiting them, have become 
outcasts and wanderers, sleeping under carts and in out-of-the- 
way places, with the gnawing feeling of hunger, and the know- 
ledge of being utterly uncared for, and tormented with the fear 
of falling back into their parents’ clutches ? 

These are the children who grow up and fill the prisons of 
the country, and in their turn become worthless fathers and 
mothers, practising on their own offspring the cruelties they 
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endured in their youth, and urging as an excuse before the 
magistrates when they have been prosecuted by the Society, 
‘My father did it to me.” 

A great deal has already been done by the Society in pre- 
venting cruelty, and, when discovered, prosecuting the offenders; 
but the work is small in comparison with what has to be done. 
It is not in London alone, but through the length and breadth of 
the land that there is need for its being established. Baby-farms 
flourish better in secluded places than in big towns, and who can 
hear the name “ baby-farm” without a shudder at the recollec- 
tion of the horrors that have been revealed in those nurseries of 
torture ? To quote the words of a district medical officer in the 
north of England, he said that he attributed the unusual mortality 
amongst young children to improper feeding, and that when 
people wanted to kill achild they did not feed it on milk, but on 
sago and arrowroot, and the child died just as if it had been fed on 
arsenic. One case of baby-farming may be quoted from the 
Society’s last report. Ina room, twelve feet square, almost 
without furniture, and with bare dirty boards, seven children 
were found nearly naked and covered with filth, their ages 
(apparently) from ten months to five years ; all were miserably 
stunted, one suffering from bronchitis, one from scalp complaint 
brought on by dirt, and four from rickets, the youngest so weak 
that it had to be carried to the workhouse on a pillow. A witness 
described their legs as hanging “like dolls’ legs,” the stench in 
the room was unbearable, and the four who were weakest were 
found to be insured. The man and woman in whose charge 
they were found refused to say anything as to their parentage 
merely mentioning that certain sums of money were paid with 
them when they came into their possession. The children when 
strong enough were taken to the Society’s shelter ; one has since 
died from the effects of its neglect, and three placed in homes. 
The man and woman were prosecuted by the Society, and 
sentenced to nine months’ and two years’ hard labour res- 
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pectively. Cases like this could be enumerated to any 
amount. 

A few of the Society’s most recent cases may perhaps induce 
many to add their names to the list of annual subscribers to 
this much-needed work. Money is the never-ceasing cry and 
want: works without it are powerless. Small subscriptions 
from the many swell into a big sum; and if only every one 
would send something, how many piteous sobs would be hushed, 
how many innocent tears dried up, and how many little tortured 
frames released from their horrible sufferings. 

CASE [L—A cripple, thirteen months old, was found in an 
attic ; the room was filthy, and although bitterly cold there was 
no fire. The child was found in a chair, where it had been 
sitting so long that it was rigid, legs and arms fixed, one leg 
crossed over the other, ankles swollen, body filthy and covered 
with vermin ; it had evidently been neglected for weeks. <A 
year before, when living with an aunt, it weighed nearly seventy 
pounds ; when found and taken to the workhouse, it weighed 
twenty-seven pounds. People living in the house did not know 
of the existence of the child ; one of them seeing some mouldy 
crusts and the leavings of coffee being taken upstairs, thought 
they were for a dog. The step-mother and her own children 
lived remarkably well. Another person proved hearing the 
step-mother “wish the child was dead.” Both the father and 
step-mother were committed for trial and convicted. 

CASE I].—Another drunkard’s starved-to-death baby, sixteen 
months old, and weighing half the normal weight. It was found 
lying on some shavings, in a box too short to lie at full length, 
with a piece of waterproof over it, but without clothes ; some 
had to be borrowed to remove it to the workhouse, where it 
died. The mother often left the house at six in the morning 
and returned when the public-houses closed. She was con- 
victed of manslaughter, and sentenced to eight months’ hard 





labour. 
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CASE III.—A boy, seven years old, was made over to some 
tramps by his mother, and was sent to beg from house to house. 
If he did not bring back enough he was beaten with a rope, or 
a hammer, or a strap—at last with all three implements in one 
day. When he was so sore he could hardly move, he was told 
to say, “he had the rheumatics.” When examined his back 
was like a piece of liver in colour, and on his spine there was a 
large swelling, caused by injury to the muscles. The man and 
woman were sentenced to six months’ hard labour, and the boy 
was committed to an industrial school. 

CASE IV.—In a fit of passion a father breaks all the furniture 
in the room, turns his wife out of doors, and beats the face of 
his baby, aged six months, till it is black and blue, finally 
tossing it into the corner. For this he is sentenced to only 
one month's hard labour. 

CASE V.—-A baby was beaten by its father because it cried 
and was fretful from teething. Its little hands were red and 
swollen, and there was congested blood under the skin, where 
finger-marks were still to be seen some time after. The father 
was ordered by a bench of magistrates to pay the court fees.— 
Zl IIs. 

CASE VI.—An intelligent girl of eleven was beaten by her 
step-mother on the back with an iron lath from the bedstead, 
and had a jug of water thrown at her. She was then beaten 
again on her face, and when she cried for mercy the step-mother 
said, “The more you cry out the more I'll beat you.” She had 
beaten the child on a previous occasion with the poker, and had 
cut open her head with the broom-handle. For three weeks the 
cirl slept on the common staircase, afraid to go indoors. The 
woman was sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour, and the 
girl was sent to a Catholic school at Mill Hill. 

CASE VII.—A boy of thirteen was thrown out of the window 
by *his father. After hanging on to the window-ledge for some 
minutes, he fell into the court below, breaking his leg, and 
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forcing the bone through flesh and skin. The father’s conduct 
was caused by there being no beer in the room when he came 
to supper. He was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, 
and the boy was sent to Baroness Burdett Coutts’ Columbia 
Boys’ Home. 

CASE VIII.—A mother, because her child vexed her, heated 
the poker, laid him down, and tied a cloth round his mouth. 
She then laid the hot poker on his back; she then took him up 
by the hair of his head and flung him on the floor; she then 
picked him up and banged his head against the wall, till a 
neighbour came to see what was the matter. On one occasion 
she bit a piece out of his arm. Once the boy was sent for a 
rasp; afterwards a neighbour came into the room, and as he was 
crying, she examined his back, and found it rough and bleeding. 
She said to the mother, “ Whatever did you do this for?” She 
answered, “ Because he took a piece of sugar.” She had filed his 
back with the rasp! On other occasions she had beaten him on 
the face till he was covered with bruises. Once I saw her fling 
him across the room by the hair of his head; his moans were 
piteous to hear—he was too weak to scream. All this evidence 
came out at the trial. The child was four-and-a-half years old. 

These ghastly and sickening records could be multiplied to 
any extent, for the Society, during its five years’ existence, has 
dealt with over one thousand cases. There are some which are 
still worse, and more harrowing and distressing. What would 
have become of these poor children without the intervening aid 
of the Society, and how many more there may be at this moment 





moaning out their tiny lives by starvation and neglect, shut up 
in dark cellars and attics, and craving even for a drop of water, 
far away from human aid, and in agonies, till unconsciousness 
and death release them from their miseries? It is useless to 
deny that such things exist, for they have been proved again 
and again. 

All those who wish for further information can be supplied 
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with full accounts of what has been done, if they will address 
themselves to the Secretary, 7, Harpur Street, Theobald’s 
Road, Bloomsbury. The work is in its infancy, and will 


require a great amount of generous co-operation and Imperial 
legislation before these horrors are obliterated from the land. 
M. A. PEREIRA. 
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Mater Dolorosa. 


HE stands within the shadow at the foot 
Of the high tree she planted. Thirty-three 
Full years have sped; and such has grown to be 
The stem that bourgeoned forth from Jesse’s root. 
Her eager heart had panted in pursuit 
Of this day’s deed, but now is stilled to see 
The only fruit-time of her only tree. 
And all the world is waiting for the fruit. 


Now is hope’s sad fruition. This one hour 
Of gathered expectation wears the crown 
Of the long grief with which the years were rife: 
As in her lap—a sudden autumn shower— 
The earthquake with his trembling hands shakes down 
The red, ripe fruitage of the Tree of Life. 


JOHN FITZPATRICK. 


19 
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The Black Friars of London. 


XVIII. (continued.) 


DWARD III. paid 20s., June 6th, 1338, for a diapered 
cloth of gold, placed over the body of Roger Damory, 

esq. of the King’s Chamber, who was buried in this 
Church. Friar THOMAS DE RINGSTEAD, Bishop of Bangor, 
dying, January 8th, 1365-6, in the Convent of Shrews- 
bury, was interred at this house. Sir Wadter Paveley, knight (one 
of the founders of the Order of the Garter), willed, November 
21st, 1379, that two stones should be laid in the Church of the 
Friar-Preachers of London, upon his father and mother, and 
upon his father’s brother ; one armed with the arms of Paveley, 
the other with Paveley and St. Phillibert impaled with his 
father’s and brother’s, and the label. Roger Beauchamp, knight, at 
London, December 19th, 1379, willed his body to be buried in 
this Church, near to the grave where Sydz/, his wife, rested: 
and that at his funeral there should be a P/acebo and Dirige with 
note, and on the morrow after, two Masses, one of Our Lady and 
another of Reguzem. He was Lord Chamberlain of the Royal 
Household ; and died January 3rd, 1379-80. Guy de Rouclif, 
clerk in the Bishop of Exeter’s hospice, December 3rd, 1392, 
desired to be buried in the body of the Church, near the pillar 
where the arms of John and Thomas Rouclif hung; he be- 
queathed to the Friars four marks for the burial and for prayers 
for his soul, ordered that at his funeral five wax tapers and 
twelve torches should be burnt around his corpse, that his 
executors and servants should be clothed in black, according to 
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their state, and that 10 marks should be distributed to the 
poor at his funeral: he died within the month. Friar JOHN 
GILBERT, Bishop of St. David’s, died in London, July 28th, 
1397, in the house of the Bishop of Salisbury, and was buried 
within the Church ; as was also Friar WILLIAM DE BOTTLESHAM, 
Bishop of Rochester, who closed his life, February, 1399. 
Welham Malthous (co. Bucks), February 12th, 1429-30, desired 
to be buried in the Church, under a marble stone with 
his name and arms on it, and gave qos. for the burial 
and prayers for his soul; and very shortly he died. Friar 
GILBERT BRON, S. Th. Mag., belonged to the Irish Convent of 
Athenry, to which he did much good, ended his life in London, 
in 1451, and here rested in the Lord in peace. /ohn Teryngham, 
the elder, esq., June 12th, 1484, willed that his body should be 
borne to the Church of St. Olaf, in Silver Street, London, and 
from thence to the Church of the Friar-Preachers, to be there 
buried: he is probably the John Terington of the lists. Sir 
Gilbert Stapylton, October 28th, 1490, directed that his body 
should be buried in the Black Friars, within Ludgate, London : 
will fr. November 8th following. <Azchard St. Amand, knight, 
Lord St. Amand, June 12th, 1508, desired his body to be buried 
in this Church: will pr. July 8th following. Sir Thomas 
brandon, knight, January 11th, 1509-10, desired to be buried in 
the Church, as nigh the sepulture of Sir John Wing field, knight, as 
might be: will fv. May 11th following. Rzchard Hungerford, 
esq., by will dated September 12th, pr. November 4th, 1510, 
desired to be buried in the body of this Conventual Church of 
the Black Friars. Sir 7homas Parr, knight, November 7th, 1517, 
directed his body to be buried without pomp, in the Church of 
the Black Friars, if he died within twenty miles of London: will 
pr. January 27th following. /isabeth, Lady Scrope, of Upsal and 
Marsham, widow, March 7th, 1517-18, bequeathed her body to be 
buried in the Black Friars, in London, by the side of her husband, 
Thomas, Lord Scrope, and appointed that five Trentals should be 
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sung and said for her soul at the place of her burial,and for the souls 
of her husband, and A/ice their daughter, of Sir Henry Wentworth 
(late her husband), of her father, /o#7, Marquis of Montague, 
and her mother /saéc/, his wife, and all Christian souls. She 
willed also that her executors should lay a stone over her grave 
with three images: one of her husband, another of herself, and 
the third of their daughter, with their arms on the stone, and 
scripture making mention what they were, to the value of 10/: 
will pv. December oth, 1521. This A/ce was the second wife of 
Henry, Lord Scrope of Bolton, and died, S.P.S., in 1501, aged 
twenty years. “Usabeth Dentoney, of the family of /erning- 
ham, “de Homerleto Unhat,” who had been governess to 
Henry V/11, and his sister when they were children, erected for 
herself a notable tomb next to the altar of St. Zhomas Aguinas 
and Blessed Ze/a,to which altar she had a great devotion. In order 
to encourage the [‘aithful to visit this altar, and to pray for her 
in and after life, Zeo A’. granted, June 26th, 1518, the indulgences 
of three years and three Lents to every priest saying, and to 
every one of the Faithful hearing, Mass at the altar; and two 
hundred days for everyone visiting the altar and saying the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Angelical Salutation on their knees 
before the tomb for the same /:/sabe‘/i and her parents, and the 
souls of all the Faithful. She died in 1536. MNzcholas, Lord 
Vaux, of Harrowden (Lieutenant of Guisnes Castle in Picardy), 
by will proved July 3rd, 1523, bequeathed his body to be 
buried at Harrowden, if he departed this life in the county of 
Northampton ; but if he died in London, then at Black Friars, 
and if at Guisnes, then in the Church there ; and he willed that 
100/. should be bestowed on priests, clerks, and poor people at 
his funeral. Dame J/aud Parr, late wife of Sir Thomas Parr, 
knight, May 20th, 1529, bequeathed her body to be buried in the 
Black Friars’ Church of London, where her husband lay, if she 
died within twenty miles of London, otherwise where her 
executors thought most convenient. She willed that 100 marks 
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and not under or above, should be bestowed over her burial, 
unless her executors thought it more convenient to give more. 
She bequeathed to each of the four Orders of Friars in London 
4os., and if she was buried at the Black Friars, they should have 
3/. 6s. 8d., otherwise only 40s. She died, September Ist, 1531, 
and was buried with her husband: they were the parents of 
Queen Catherine Parr. John Blysse,a \earned physician, who 
died in April, 1530, was buried in the Church. 


XIX. 


Although so many noble and great of the land found burial 
here, the Chantries and Obits attached to this Convent were 
few. The Prior and Convent, November 12th, 1399, with 
the unanimous assent of the Provincial and all of them in 
Chapter, agreed with Stephen Hayme, citizen of Winchester, 
their very dear friend, to find two priests, who should daily 
celebrate Mass at the altar of the Blessed Mary in the south 
part of their Church; all which should be noted in the tabella 
read out, every Saturday, at the dinner-table. They should also 
keep four anniversaries—in February, July, September, and 
October—and after his death, say daily, except in the three days 
of Palm Week, the anthem of the Blessed Mary after the hour 
of None with the De Profundis and collect Adsolve. All this 
engagement should be read out yearly, in the first Chapter held 
after the Feast of St. Denis, lest anything should be forgotten ; 


'and in case of omission for a year, 20/. sterling should be paid 


to the Archbishop of Canterbury or to Stephen’s executors ; 
or 10/4 for half-a-year. Yet the agreement fell through, for 
the enrolment of the deed in Chancery was never completed. 
sir John Cornwall, knight, who married Elizabeth Plantagenet, 
sister of Henry JV. and widow of /ofz, Earl of Huntingdon, 
K.G., and was created, July 17th, 1433, Baron Fanhope, of 
Fanhope, co. Hereford, and January 30th, 1441-2, Baron of 
Milbroke, co. Bedford, built a very fine Chapel here. This 
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“Cornwall Chapel” stood in the churchyard, contiguous to 
the choir, and was dedicated to the Assumption of Our Lady. 
It was so much frequented by people who resorted to the 
Church for devotion, that JZartzx V., March 18th, 1427-8, granted 
to all, who, being penitent and shriven, visited the Chapel yearly, 
the indulgence of one year and forty days, on the Feasts of the 
Nativity of Our Lord, Circumcision, Epiphany, Resurrection, As- 
cension, Corpus Christi, Pentecost ; Nativity, Annunciation, Purifi- 
cation, and Assumption of Our Lady; Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, Feasts of the Apostles,and of the Dedication of the Chapel, 
and All Saints’; and one hundred days’ indulgence during the 
Octaves of the Nativity, Epiphany, Resurrection, Ascension, 
Corpus Christi, Nativityand AnnunciationofBlessed Mary, Nativity 
of St. John, Feasts of the Apostles, and the six days immediately 
following Pentecost. Bythe endowment it was ordained that, every 


day, there should be said the Mass of St. Mary by note, another 
Mass of the Holy Trinity,and a third Mass of the dayor of Reguzem 


with Placebo, Dirige,and Commendation,and other divine services, 
for the soul of H/enry I’. and his predecessors, and for the souls 
of Lady E/zzabeth of Lancaster, late Countess of Huntingdon, of 
the founder's son /ofm, and daughter Covstance, late Countess 
of Arundel, and for the soul of the founder and the souls of all 
to whom he was beholden: with an Obit for all these on the 
Feast of St. Clement, Pope. In return, Lord -anhope gave the 
Friars the yearly rent of 40 marks issuing out of certain lands 
and tenements within the City of London; and on petition to 
Parliament, the Prior and Convent, March 22nd, 1436-7, were 
incorporated to receive this rent. But the endowment was soon 
so far changed, that a royal licence was granted, May 13th, 


1438, substituting for the lands a capital sum of 2,000 marks 
held under bond by the Company of Fishmongers, from whence 
the same amount of rent accrued. This renowned nobleman 
and K.G., by his will dated December roth, 1443, desired that 
his body should be buried in the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
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by him founded in the churchyard of the Friar-Preachers near 
Ludgate, and bequeathed to the Convent the yearly rent of 
40 marks from the Company of Fishmongers, for the celebra- 
tion of the divine service in the Chapel. His wife too was 
buried here. 

“TIste p’cess’ est script’ in tab’la pendent’ sup’ tumba’ d’ni 
Johis Cornewayle, d’ni de Fanhope, ap’d f’res p’dicatores London. 

Ric's Comes Cornubie, fu’'dator monast’ii Hayles, I’p’rator 
Alemaie, h’uit exit’ Edn’ Cornewayle, qui Wuit exit’ duos 
filios, et fili’ senior Nuit exit’ barone’ de Burford, q’ exit’ 
c’traxit. 

Et de s’c’'do filio exiit Joh’es Cornewayle. 

Et qui quide’ Joh’es Cornewayle h’uit exitu’ Joh’em Cornewayle 
milite’, qui t’nseuns i’ Britan’ia’ cu’ Co’ite Kancie in guerr’ Reg’ 
Anglie, & ap* obsidiu’ de Bryak fuit occis.’ 

Et postea d’c’s Joh’es Cornewayle fuit fact’ de Bryak & of Brest, 
& p’ sua magnanimitate dux Britan’ie maritavit nepte’ sua’ dicto 
Joh? Cornewayle milit’, qui h’uer’t exit’ Joh’em Corne wayle d’n’m 
de Fanhope; et fuit nat’ i’ mari in le mountysbay s’ci Mich’is in 
Cornewayle, & baptizat’ in eccl’ia p’ochiali de Markysham p’pe 
monte’ s’ci Mich’is: et p’ eo q’d pat’ d’ni Faunhope voluit q’d 
ip'e nasceret’ in patia de Cornwayle, ubi pat’ ej’ nascebat’, voluit 
q’'d mater ej’ mitteret’ de Britan’ia, cade’ c’a ut fili’ ej’ nasceret’ 
in Co’itatu Cornubie.” 

Henry VTT. founded in Westminster Abbey, July 16th, 1504, a 
perpetual and solemn Anniversary, with certain prayers, “ whills 
the Worlde shall endure,” on February 1ith (when his Queen, 
Efizabeth of York, died), or if that was a Sunday, on the toth, 
during his life, and after that on the day of his burial ; and the 
Abbot was to have a similar Anniversary in twenty Abbeys and 
Priories, among the Mendicant Orders of London being the 
Convent of the Friar-Preachers, with the yearly stipend of 


37. Os. 8d. 
Previously to making the surrender of the house, H7/sey, 
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“Cornwall Chapel” stood in the churchyard, contiguous to 
the choir, and was dedicated to the Assumption of Our Lady. 
It was so much frequented by people who resorted to the 
Church for devotion, that JZartix V., March 18th, 1427-8, granted 
to all, who, being penitent and shriven, visited the Chapel yearly, 
the indulgence of one year and forty days, on the Feasts of the 
Nativity of Our Lord, Circumcision, Epiphany, Resurrection, As- 
cension, Corpus Christi, Pentecost ; Nativity, Annunciation, Purifi- 
cation, and Assumption of Our Lady; Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, Feasts of the Apostles,and of the Dedication of the Chapel, 
and All Saints’; and one hundred days’ indulgence during the 
Octaves of the Nativity, Epiphany, Resurrection, Ascension, 
Corpus Christi, Nativityand Annunciation of Blessed Mary, Nativity 
of St. John, Feasts of the Apostles, and the six days immediately 
following Pentecost. Bythe endowment it was ordained that, every 
day, there should be said the Mass of St. Mary by note, another 
Mass of the Holy Trinity,and a third Mass of the day or of Reguzem 
with P/acebo, Dirige,and Commendation,and other divine services, 
for the soul of //enry I’. and his predecessors, and for the souls 
of Lady A/zzabeth of Lancaster, late Countess of Huntingdon, of 
the founder's son /ofn, and daughter Covstance, late Countess 
of Arundel, and for the soul of the founder and the souls of all 
to whom he was beholden: with an Obit for all these on the 
Feast of St. Clement, Pope. In return, Lord Fanhope gave the 
Friars the yearly rent of 40 marks issuing out of certain lands 
and tenements within the City of London; and on petition to 
Parliament, the Prior and Convent, March 22nd, 1436-7, were 
incorporated to receive this rent. But the endowment was soon 
so far changed, that a royal licence was granted, May 13th, 
1438, substituting for the lands a capital sum of 2,000 marks 
held under bond by the Company of Fishmongers, from whence 
the same amount of rent accrued. This renowned nobleman 
and K.G., by his will dated December roth, 1443, desired that 
his body should be buried in the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
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by him founded in the churchyard of the Friar-Preachers near 
Ludgate, and bequeathed to the Convent the yearly rent of 
40 marks from the Company of Fishmongers, for the celebra- 
tion of the divine service in the Chapel. His wife too was 


buried here. 
“Tste p’cess’ est script’ in tab’la pendent’ sup’ tumba’ d’ni 


Joh’is Cornewayle, Vni de Fanhope, ap’d f’res p’dicatores London. 


Ric's Comes Cornubie, fu'dator monast’ii Hayles, I’p’rator 
Alemaie, h’uit exit’ Edm’ Cornewayle, qui luit exit’ duos 
filios, et fili’ senior h’uit exit’ barone’ de Burford, q’ exit’ 
c’traxit. 

Et de s’c’do filio exiit Joh’es Cornewayle. 

Et qui quide’ Joh’es Cornewayle Wuit exitu’ Joh’em Cornewayle 
milite’, qui t’nseuns i’ Britan’ia’ cu’ Co’ite Kancie in guerr’ Reg’ 
Anglie, & ap* obsidiw’ de Bryak fuit occis.’ 

Et postea d’c’s Joh’es Cornewayle fuit fact’ de Bryak & of Brest, 
& p’ sua magnanimitate dux Britan’ie maritavit nepte’ sua’ dicto 
Jot Cornewayle milit’, qui h’uer’t exit’ Joh’em Corne wayle d’n'm 
de Fanhope,; et fuit nat’ i?’ mari in le mountysbay s’ci Mich’is in 
Cornewayle, & baptizat’ in eccl’ia p’ochiali de Markysham p’pe 
monte’ s’ci Mich’is: et p’ eo q’d pat’ d’ni Faunhope voluit q’d 
ip'e nasceret’ in patia de Cornwayle, ubi pat’ ej’ nascebat’, voluit 
q'd mater ej’ mitteret’ de Britan’ia, cade’ c’a ut fili’ ej’ nasceret’ 
in Co’itatu Cornubie.” 

Henry VTT. founded in Westminster Abbey, July 16th, 1504, a 
perpetual and solemn Anniversary, with certain prayers, “ whills 
the Worlde shall endure,” on February 1ith (when his Queen, 
Elizabeth of York, died), or if that was a Sunday, on the roth, 
during his life, and after that on the day of his burial; and the 
Abbot was to have a similar Anniversary in twenty Abbeys and 
Priories, among the Mendicant Orders of London being the 
Convent of the Friar-Preachers, with the yearly stipend of 
3/. 6s. 8d. 

Previously to making the surrender of the house, H7/sey, 
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Prior in commendam, gave the following statement in to the 
Royal Exchequer :— 


“ The blacke Frers of London. 
Obyts theere. 
Obyttys or Chaunterys kepte w'in the Blacke fryers w'in the 
Citie of London, by p’petuall fundagon. 


Imp‘: for the obytt of oure sowfren lorde Kyng 
Henry the seventhe, to be payd att West- 
mynst’ of the Abbie .. 

It’m, to be paid by the W ardens of the fysche- 
mongers of London, for an obytt and thre 
p’stes daily syngynge for the sowle of my lord 
Fannoppe -" . Xxvj/Z. xiljs. ij. 

It’m, for ij p’stes dayly syngynge the fyrst mas 
and the last masse w'in the seid fryers, and 
a scole mast’ of gram’ paid by the goldsmythys xiij/. vjs. viijd. 

It’m, for a p’st syngynge daily for the sowle off 
Thomas Rog®'s: payd by the Wardens of the 
Vynten’s he .. — Lijdt. vjs. viljd. 

Obitts kepte wtin the seid house of fryers by disyre and favor 
of o' fryndes, w°' be nott perpetuall. 

It’m, the xxiij day of Februarii, for the obytt of 
Mr. Nicholas Halswell, aia win the said 
fryers .. , — ome XS. 

It'm, the xxv day ‘of Februarii, "the obytt of 
Thomas Rog’s, paid by the Wardens of the 


iijdé. vjs. viijd, 


vynten’s ” vjs. viljd. 
It’'m, the vj of Apryll, the obytt of Mr. "Robert 
Morton and Agnes... XXS. 


Item, iilj obyttes kepte att foure s Sev -verall tymes ii in 

the yere, s. y® xiij® of Apryll, the xj" of 

August, the fyrst of Septembre, and the xv‘? 

of Septembre, for the sowle of Lady Elisabethe 

Scrope, paid by the handes of S* John 

Harberd, Canoun of aia Stevens in West- 

mynster sii 1iij/2. 
It’m, the xxvij'" of Apryll, ‘the obytt of Mr. Ric’ 

Rooksby and Lady Jane hys wyfe, paid of 





It’m, 2° Octobre, the obyt of Mr. Parker, pst 


y® Mr. of the Sauoy ... lijs. i1ijd. 
3° die Mani. It’m, the obytt of Mr. Gerard Danett XS. 
It’ m, the xxviij of Maij, the obytt of Elizabeth Cosyn XS. 
It’m, the vj'" of Junij, the obytt of Mr. John edly XS. 
2 It'm, the second of Septembre, the obytt of Mr. 
"Medley vjs. viijd. 


VS. 
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It'm, the xj of Novembre, the obytt of S™ Thomas 
Parre, Knyght xiijs. 1ijd. 
It’m, the fyrst of Decembre, the obyt of my Lady 
Mawd Parre ... : ron xlijs. 1ijd.” 


To this list must be added the Anniversaries or Obits of Lady 
Ann Inglethorp and Master Boltenape : for the former, 13/. 6s. 8d. 
was paid by the Master and Fellows of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and for the latter, 84 by Welham Shelley, one of the 
Justices of the King’s Bench. 


XX, 


Several Confraternities were attached to this Priory. The 
Fraternity of Our Lady of the Assumption was established in 
375, and consisted of Brothers and Sisters of good conduct and 
fame, elected by the common consent of the body, and governed 
by these chief rules; to attend the High Mass on the Feast of 
the Assumption in the Friar-Preachers’ Church, and make an 
offering of 1@., under pain of paying 1 lb. of wax; to find five 
wax candles to burn before the high altar, all the year, at the 
Mass of Our Lady, or be mulcted in 1 lb. of wax ; to pay 3a. at 
Michaelmas, Christmas, Easter, and Midsummer, under pain of 
1 lb. of wax; on the death of a member within the walls or 
in the suburbs of the City, to attend the Dirge in Confraternity 
robe, and, next morning, make an offering of 1d. for his soul, at 
the Mass, or pay 3 lb. of wax ; to be present at the accounts on 
the first Sunday sits the Aasamanion: under pain of half the 
costs incurred on that day; to have two masters out of the 
Brothers to keep the common box and chattels for a year, and 
render a faithful account and hand them over to two others ; if 
any of the Brothers had a contention, the plaintiff to refer the 
matter to the two masters, that failing to two or four of the 
Brothers, before going to law, or pay 2s. to the common box; a 
new member to take oath to the Brethren, pay 2s., and find sure- 
ties ; and when any one of them went to God, for each of the 
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living Brethren 1@. to be taken from the common box, and paid 
to those who went to the Dirge, for their trouble in discharging 
the Brethren of their duty. 

Some journeymen cordwainers, and among them /ohn Clerke, 
Henry Duntone,and John Hychene, were brought before the Mayor, 
August 17th, 1387, by the overseers of the Trade of Cordwainers, 
for having assembled at the Friar-Preachers’, on the previous 
Feast of the Assumption, to the prejudice of the trade, and there 
assaulted Richard Bonet, who did not agree with them, so that he 
hardly escaped with his life. To this charge, it was replied that 
Kriar WILLIAM BURTONE, Friar- Preacher, had agreed and given 
security to make suit at the Roman Court for the Pope’s con- 
firmation of the Fraternity, and had received a sum of money 
collected for that purpose. But as this was considered to 
redound notoriously to the weakening of the City and powers of 
the civic officers, it was determined that these delinquents should 
be confined in Newgate Prison, till better advice appeared what 
ought to be done with them. 

The Fraternity in honour of the glorious Virgin and Martyr 
Barbara, for Brothers and Sisters, met in this Church, and was 
confirmed by two of the Bishops of London, May 2oth, 1511, 
and January 18th, 1522-3. /ohnu Farre (ofthe parish of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Southwark), by will dated August 3rd and proved 
August 17th, 1517, bequeathed “ to the fraternitie of the Conception 
of Our Lady within the blak friers of London, xij‘” There were 
also Seynt Ann's Brothered and The Roote of Jesse Brothered, of 
which nothing is known beyond the names. 


XXII. 


In this Priory, the foundation of a religious house was, in 
truth, subservient to the erection of offices of state under the 
guardianship of religious men. The cloistral portion enhanced 
the grandeur of the national institution, and the Hospitium for 
unceasing hospitality to strangers was fit to be the lodging of 
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kings and the residence of nobles. Here was a great Parlia- 
ment Hall, where the supreme Council of the kingdom some- 
times met. Here the Court of Chancery was held, and here 
were long stored up a part of those grand archives, which now 
enrich the Public Record Office. Here was the Duchy Chamber, 
where the business of the Duchy of Lancaster was transacted, 
and the palatine records were preserved. And the great Church, 
with lofty tower and spire on the north side, and the west end 
towards the Fleet River flanked with two large turrets (as shown 
in a view of London, taken in 1543, now in the Sutherland 
Collection), was a vast mausoleum for nobles and gentry. Some 
eventful episodes in the national history took place at this Priory. 
Edward IT. abode in the Hospitium, in 1311, whilst he held the 
Parliament here, and August 24th, paid 33/ 6s. 8d. to the Friars, 
in aid of their maintenance, and in recompense of the damages 
which they had sustained on the occasion, in their buildings, 
gardens, and other things. The King also received here, August 
26th, the homage of 7omas, Earl of Lancaster, for the inherit- 
ance of his wife, A/zce, daughter and heiress of Hlexry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln: here the Chancellor, Walter, Bishop of 
Worcester, August 27th, gave up the Great Seal of England, 
before going to the General Council of Lyons, and, September 
28th, received it back from the royal hand. Robert de Hoton and 
Thomas de Sibthorp, clerks, were assigned, July 24th, 1322, to 
examine and arrange the royal charters at Pontefract, Tutbury, 
Tunbridge, and Tower of London, and all the documents at the 
Friar-Preachers of London: and a mandate was given to the 
Prior, to allow them to enter his house for the purpose. The 
Chancellor is particularly mentioned as holding his court in the 
Hospitium, in 1343, 1370, 1376, and 1378. David IT, King of 
Scotland, being a prisoner of war, here engaged, February 21st, 
1358-9, to pay, by a certain day, his heavy ransom, which had 
been put off at the prayer of /awe, sister of the King of England 
and Davia’s wife. 
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At the Black Friars of London, in 1382, was held the great 
Provincial Synod, May 21st, June 12th and 19th, in which twenty- 
four conclusions or false opinions of IVyclif were solemnly con- 
demned as well as at Canterbury, by one Archbishop, nine Bishops, 
thirty Doctors of Theology, sixteen Doctors of Canon and Civil 
Law, thirteen Bachelors of Theology, and four or more Bachelors 
of Law. In 1411, some Frenchmen were lodged here, for whom 
36/. was paid, August 22nd, out of the Exchequer, so that it 
would appear that they were engaged in an embassy; and 
November 23rd of the following year, payment was made for the 
ambassadors of the Duke of Burgundy and others, to whom the 
Black Friars gave entertainment. In the chapter house of St. 
Paul’s, February 20th, 1422-3, the writings of a certain priest, 
named JV2lliam Taylor, were censured as heretical; the con- 
demnation was repeated, on the 25th, in /e Hostrye of the Black 
Friars, and Zay/or, March tst, suffered at the stake. It is evident, 
in 1443, that ordnance was largely stored here. The Parliament 
of 1450, notorious for extortions by the wholesale resumption of 
royal grants, began at Westminster, and adjourned to the Black 
Friars, and thence to Leicester. In 1471, May 21st, Edward IV. 
came to London, with thirty thousand men, after the Battle of 
Barnet, April 14th, which placed him on the throne. The very 
night of his rival’s arrival, Henry VJ. died in the Tower of 
London. On the morrow, his body was brought to St. Paul’s, in 
an open coffin, and there it bled: thence it was carried to the 
Black Friars, and here it bled again. Thence it was taken by 
water to Chertsey Abbey, and buried, but afterwards was 
removed to Windsor. This public bleeding of the corpse con- 
firmed the universal belief that the unfortunate Henry had been 
murdered in his prison. The four Orders of Friars of London 
had 20s. each, June 24th, for Obsequies and Masses on the 


occasion. 
In 1522, the Emperor Charles I”. paid a visit to England for 
about six weeks. He was conducted by Cardinal Wo/sey from 
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Dover to Canterbury, and there met the King, who accompanied 
him to London, which he entered, June 6th, and came to the 
Black Friars, where he was lodged in great royalty. His noblemen 
were accommodated in the new Palace of Bridewell, out of which 
a gallery was made, over the Fleet, to the Emperor’s lodging. 
On Whit-Sunday (June 8th) he heard High Mass at St. Paul’s, 
Vespers at Westminster Abbey, and supped with his nobles at 
Bridewell. His days were passed in festivities and hunting in 
Southwark and at Hampton Court and Windsor. He left 
Windsor, June 20th, for Winchester, and so quitted the kingdom 
by Southampton. 

A Parliament was begun at the Black Friars, April 15th, 1523, 
and that day the Mass of the Holy Ghost was sung, all the lords 
being present in their robes. When the Mass was over, the King 
went into the Parliament Chamber, and demanded a subsidy of 
400,000/. by a tax of 4s. in the pound on every man’s goods. By 
the prudence of Sir 7omas More, the subsidy was reduced to 
half the amount. The Parliament was adjourned, May 21st, to 
the Black Monks of Westminster, and ended, August 14th, in 
the King’s palace there : it was called the Black Parliament, from 
the places of assembly. The Parliament Hall was used, in 1529, 
for the court in which the Papal Legates, Cardinal Campegyio 
and Cardinal IVolsey, sat to discuss and determine on the 
validity of the marriage of Henry V///. and Catharine of Arragon, 
and here, May 28th, the Queen made her touching, but ineffectual, 
appeal to the conscience and honour of her husband: the last 
session of the court was held July 23rd. In the same year, and 
place too, in October, began the Parliament in which Cardinal 
IVolscy was condemned 7x pramiunire, and his career of ambition 


checked. 

The Bishops of London occasionally held ordinations in the 
Church. The following Bishops received consecration here : 
Friar THOMAS RUSHOOK, Confessor of Richard II., May 3rd, 
1383, for Llandaff; Zhomas Spofford, May 24th, 1422, for Here- 
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ford; John Stafford, May 27th, 1425, for Bath and Wells ; Thomas 
Rudborne, January 31st, 1433-4, for St. David’s ; Thomas Bouchier, 
May 15th, 1435, for Worcester ; and Friar GEORGE DE ATHEQUA, 
Chaplain to Queen Catharine of Arragon, March 8th, 1516-17, 
for Llandaff. 


XXIT. 

The site of this Priory lay within, but was not co-extensive 
with, the area now enclosed by Ludgate Hill and the Thames, 
and New Bridge Street (where the Fleet still flows through the 
sewer) and St. Andrew’s Hill. The wall which Laward /. caused 
the citizens to pull down, so as to make space for the Friars, ran 
probably from Ludgate southward to Mountfitchet Tower, and 
thence to Baynard Castle and the Thames. The land enclosed 
by the new walls formed the chief part of the site, and within those 
walls the Friars kept a space of sixteen feet all along clear and 
free to the City. The boundary line on the east ran irregularly 
across from Ludgate to the bottom of Creed Lane, and then some 
way along Puddle Dock (St. Andrew’s) Hill to Mountfitchet 
Tower. In what the conventual buildings consisted must be 
gathered from leases and grants: of their respective positions it 
is only known that the guest-houses and offices of state stood in 
the west, whilst the Church was towards the south and the 
cloistral buildings were in the central and eastern parts. The 
precincts were entered by four large gates, which were opened 
and shut under the sole authority of the Prior, by his appointed 
porter. The land within was extra-parochial, and as it was a 
fief of St. John of Jerusalem, great privileges were attached to it, 
besides the right of sanctuary. The Bishop had no jurisdic- 
tion: the Mayor of the City exercised no authority, and 
his Sheriff served no writ nor made arrest within the gates. The 
Prior had gaol and stocks for punishing offenders, but probably 
preferred the sentence of exile from his domains to the trouble of 
imprisonment. In the earliest periods of this Priory the lands were 
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cultivated by the Religious; but later on, especially after the 
year 1478, when the Dominican Order was allowed to possess 
lands and rents in common, then orchards, gardens, and even 
buildings were let to tenants. Thus the Prior had manorial 
rights over a tenantry, under the Lords of St. John’s: in 1484, 
when John Alford, of the Black Friars, was executed for felony, 
the Sheriff of London would have had his goods, but the Prior 
answered the same to the Lord of St. John’s. Friar MORGAN 
JONES, Prior, and the Convent, March Ist, 1509-10, leased to 
Stephen Pecoke, citizen and merchant haberdasher, a mansion, 
with shop, warehouses, cellars, solars, etc., adjoining to Ludgate, 
lately held by Richard Snow, merchant haberdasher ; to be held 
from the following Lady Day, for the lives of himself, his wife, and 
child, at the yearly rent of 64 Friar JOHN HOWDEN, D.D., 
Prior, and the Convent, March 12th, 1522-3, leased to W2llzam 
Hlounyng, citizen and fishmonger, that garden which he then 
tenanted, to be held for forty years from the next Lady Day, 
paying the yearly rent of 20s., and building a new house on the 
land. The number of lessees and tenants was so great at last, 
that the rents amounted to 104/155. 4¢@. The Black Friars became 
a little township, and to accommodate the lay inhabitants, a 
parochial Church dedicated to St. Ann was built for their use, so 
as to relieve the Convent Church from their requirements. At 
The door of the Convent Church was an Anchoress’ Cell. The 
Library occupied two spacious rooms. About 1536, Leland 
noted, 
“In BIBLIOTHECA PRADICATORUM LONDINI. 


Trivet super Psalterium. Jnter celebres Veteris Testamenti 
translationes. 

Postillee Nicolai Gorham, fratris Preed. super Lucam. Disciplina 
meaict, 
Kilwardly super epistolas Pauli ad Romanos & Corinthios. 
Fizaker super Psalterium. 
Lectura Waleys super duos nocturnos Psalterii. 
Idem super epistolam ad Hebreeos. Beatus homo qui sperat in te. 
Lincolniensis super duos libros Posteriorum. 
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Wiford contra Trialogum Uuiclivi. 

Wiclivus de paupertate Christi contra ecclesiasticos. 
‘Alueredus de motu cordis. 

Aldruidus de quintis essentiis. 
'Grostest de Comitis. 
+ Alueredi commentum super libros Aristotelis de vegitalibus. 
Alexander Aphrodiseus de Tempore. 
Athelardi problemata. Leilandus. Omnes excisi ¢ foralis & 
l furto sublati. 

Guimundus) 
, Lanfrancus -de sanguine domini. 

| Rabanus 

Trivet super Boetium de consolatione Philosop: £af/anationes 

Librorum. 
Giraldus Cambrensis de principe, ejus institutione, & virtutibus. 
In aptbus rex unus. 

Antidotarium Joannis Damasceni. 

Trivet super Trageedias Senecee : Rudrs Adolescenti, &C. 

Joachimi expositio in Apocalypsin. 

Sexti Julii Frontini Stratagemata. 

Epistola Cassiodori furto sublate.” 


Hale also mentions some of the works of Friar WILLIAM DE 
ROTHWELL. 





XXIII. 

In the closing years of this Priory, Friar THOMAS STRODDEL, 
or STRODDLE, D.D., became Prior. He fell into dispute with 
the civic authorities, by whom he was compelled to pave the 
streets round about the channel walls from the Fleur-de-liz to 
the Friars’ turngate, towards the hill at Creed Lane ; but a cage 
being built on that side of the street adjoining the Priory wall, 
within St. Andrew’s parish, he pulled it down, saying: “ Since the 
City has forced me to pave the place, they shall set no cage on 
my ground.” When the Church of England was severed, in 15 34, 
from the Roman Communion, he joined in the general stampede 
of bishops and clergy into schism. The Prior of the Black 
Friars of Bristol, Friar JouN HILsEY, had now gonc over to the 
royal party, and was come to London as an active and pliant 
agent of the King, by whom he was appointed Provincial of his 


Brethren. A commission was issued, April 13th, to Friar 
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GEORGE BROWN, Provincial of the Augustinians, and to 
Hilsey, to visit the five Orders of Friars, and reduce them 
to the royal supremacy. The two immediately began their 
visitations in London: on the 17th, the submission was signed, 
by the Prior of the Crutched Friars; and Frater Robertis 
Strowddyll, DD. humillimus prior fratrum predicatorum, with 
the consent of his Brethren; on the 18th and tgth, by the 
Franciscan Guardian, with the unanimous consent of his 
Brethren, and similarly by the Carmelite and Augustinian 
Priors. Within three weeks, the Black Friars had a ghastly 
warning of the fate which resistance to the royal will would 
have brought, when they were called on, May 5th, to give burial 
in their cloister to the headless corpses of two Benedictine 
monks, Edward Bocking and John Deering, who had_ been 
hanged and beheaded, at Tyburn, along with Lvtsabeth Larten, 
the Holy Maid of Kent, for their participation in her denuncia- 
tions of the King’s divorce. A/z/sey was shortly made Master- 
General of his Order in England and Prior of London, much to 
the chagrin of S¢roddell, who strove to recover the Priorship 
by friends at Court, especially Sir Wel@am Kingston. In the 
following year, September 18th, //2/scy was consecrated Bishop 
of Rochester, but continucd to be Master-General, Provincial, 
and Prior, and had a pension of 60/7. a year. Siroddell was sent 
to Dartford, as President of the Monastery of Dominican Sisters : 
in 1537 he was nominated suffragan Bishop of Bedford, but 
Friar JOHN HOpGKIN, December 3rd, was preferred before 
him ; however, October 8th, 1538, he secured a life annuity of 
5/ out ofthe revenues of the Monastery. 

By lease dated October Ist, 1535,“ John Hy/scy, Bysshopp of 
Rochester, master gen’all & provincial of thordre of Freres 
pchours in Englond, & Prior off the house of the same order 
in the Cytie of London next Ludgate,’ and the Convent, 
demised to Master /ohn Harreys, gent., and Margaret his wife, 
for their lives, at the yearly rent of 26s. 8a, the house in which 
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they now dwelt; with the garden late in the hands of /John 
Skerne, fishmonger, and adjoining to the garden held by Lord 
Zouche. Towards the end of 1536, //z/sey gave up the Provincial- 
ship, so that in a lease of December 20th, he was simply styled 
“ Bisshop of Rochester, p’petuall com’endatorie of the Ordre of 
Freres p'chers of the house of seynte John Euangeliste in London, 
nexte Ludgate”; and thereby he and the Convent demised to 
Sir Welliam Kyngeston, knight, Dame JZary his wife, and Henry 
Jernyngham, her son and heir, for their lives, at 5/ a year, the 
messuage and garden late in the hands of Dame L@zzabeth 
Denteneys, with a way to the waterside between Lady Paycoke's 
earden onthe west,and Richard Trice’s on the east; and also two 
chambers and that cellar under the Library, which was sometime 
the Under-Library, adjoining the Hill Garden. By another lease 
of May 4th, 1538, he and the Convent demised to Jlary Udadle, 
of London, widow, for forty years, at the rent of 4¢, all the tene- 
ment, with shops, cellars, etc., which she was occupying within 
the precincts. Within two years, //2/sey concurred in the con- 
secration of thirteen Prelates under the royal supremacy ; of 
whom he consecrated I[l2d/zam Afore, October 22nd, 1536, as 
Suftragan of Colchester ; Nodbert Holgate, March 25th, 1537, as 
Bishop of Llandaff; and MW7//iam Finch, April 7th, 1538, as 
Suffragan of Taunton: all three in Our Lady Chapel on the south 
of the Choir of the Black Friars. At last he brought to an end 
his Convent, into which he had gathered such of his subjects as 
bowed down to his will, and supported his religious and political 
views. The surrender of the “ House of Friar-Preachers of the 
Order of St. Dominic, commonly called the Blake Freers in 
London,” was made November 12th, 1538, by Rochester, Prior 


Commendatory ; Henry Aglo'by, d’n’s John Pyckton, William 
Swadell, Vn’s Welliam \Welhed, Thomas Lyo, Richard Brown, 
 Ldmund Preston, John Chelltam, Robert Scaterwod, John Falter, 
Thomas Bryggs, William Borne, William Tofft, Alexander 
Siyklond, and Henry Towen or Lowen. The seal attached to 
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the deed of surrender is vesica-shaped, in red wax, and bears the 
Crucifixion, with the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John ; beneath 
the ‘figures, trefoil foliage; legend, s. CONVENTUS FRATRVM 
PRE. . . . It is much worn. The confiscated church plate 
delivered into the King’s jewel-house, November 29th, amounted 
to 400 oz. of gilt plate, 400 oz. of parcel-gilt plate, and 332 oz. of 
white plate. Those who signed the surrender were probably not 
the only Religious here. Connectcd with the Community were 
Father Seager, who was porter, and had the keys of the gates in 
Stroddell’s time; Friar THOMAS ULVERSTON elias WOLVER- 
STON, who, in 1562, was of Garlickhithe, an officer of the Vinters 
of London; and Friar JAMES NORRICE, who went among the 
secular clergy, and as late as 1586 was curate of St. Peter's, in 
Cornhill. 


XXIV. 

Immediately the Priory was suppressed, the keys of the gates 
were committed to Sir /ogu Portynarte, who had a fee for 
keeping them. //2/sey continued to reside here, but did not long 
survive, for he closed his life between January Ist and March 25th 
following. <A flock of purchasers and lessees soon appeared, like 
carrion-crows around the carcass, all eager for a share. Those 
who already held leases secured their rights in the Court of 
Augmentations ; in 1539, June 22nd, the lease of 1509-10; and 
October roth, the lease of 1538; andin 1540-1, February (?) roth, 
the lease of 1522-3, were enrolled. Within twelve years fourteen 
leases and eighteen sales and grants were effected by the Crown. 
SALE, March 26th, 1539, for 153/, to Welfam Taylor, haber- 
dasher, and Avz his wife: messuage inhabited by Charles White, 
barber, with shops, etc., and adjacent garden ; messuage inhabited 
by Margaret Peycok, widow, with shops, etc.; all which lay in St. 
Martin’s parish, within Ludgate, and between it on the west and 
the tenement inhabited by IV2//tam Brabund on the east, and 
abutting on the highway from Ludgate to St. Paul’s on the 
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north. LEASE of twenty-one years, October, 1539, at the rent of 
102s., to John Hamond, skinner : tenement and adjacent wharf, 
in St. Andrew's parish, called fe Mlower de Lewse. LEASE of 
twenty-one years, January roth, 1539-40, at the rent of 53s. 4d., 
to Dame Axx, widow of Sir Ldward Grey, knight: 4 Entre 
adjacent to /e Galery of Dame dvx on the south, 16 feet long to 
the vate leading to the cloister, and 8 feet broad to the door at 
the cast end of the dorter, and 20 feet in length of the same 
dormitory from the south wall to the first beam on the north, and 
thus to the entry into a small chamber called the Prowncyal’s 
Chamber above the garden; also fe Comon Jaks Chambre, a 
ruinous chamber next to the Provincial’s Chamber, and a pair of 
stairs leading by the south wall of the dormitory to the 
same chamber; and three chambers with two ways in 
them: a chamber called the Scolvhouse at the east end 
of the Great Cloister; and a small garden in front of the 
Scolehouse windows. LEASE of twenty-one years, March 8th, 
1539-40, at the rent of gos. to John “Ze Lowe, clerk: a house in 
holding of Avancis Wanderslust. SALE, March 16th, 1539-40, 
to Sir Thomas Chenye, knight, Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
Treasurer of the Royal Household: all messuages, buildings, 
gardens, etc., in his own holding for residence, once in holding 
of Jasper Irylow, late of Thomas Fereby and William Lyleravve. 
LEASE of twenty-one years, May 6th, 1540, at the rent of 6os., to 
Sir I elliam Kyngeston, of the Royal Household, knight: whole 
of the /rner Cloyster, now garden; all buildings under the 
dormitory ; the whole of the buttery and cellars north of this 
cloister ; the Lzdrarye east of the same cloister ; all the dormitory 
not let to Dame Aux Grey, north of this cloister ; all space under 
and within the cloister; the farmerye west of the cloister, and 
all the space above and below; bakehouse and brewhouse ad- 


jacent to the farmerye ; and the stable next to the brewhouse. 
LEASE of twenty-one years, July 2nd, 1540, at the rent of 4os., to 
Welham Stabuls, of London: tenement in his holding. SALE, 
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July 3rd, 1540, to the King’s Sergeant, Philip Parrys, esq., and 
Margaret his wife: messuage newly built and garden adjacent, 
all lately demised to them and to Dame Alice More, widow, 
Christofer More and Constance his wife, and John Lucas and 
Ann his wife, and in holding of the same PAz/ip; messuage 
late in holding of John Churchegate,; and garden late in holding 


28 


of Ralph Symonds, the rental of all being 6/7. 135. 4d. 


| collector, the Crown rents stood thus :— 


IN THE PARISH OF ST. ANN WITHIN THE BLACK FRIARS., 


Dame Grey, widow: a mansion at the end of the 
Great Dormitory, with two gardens, demised to 
Ed. Benyngfeld, knight .. 

Lord Parre: a tenement at the end of the Great 
Cloister, in his holding .. 

William Kyngeston, knight, a tenement, with garden, 
next the Little Cloister, demised to him 

Tenement with garden, demised, September 28th, 
1537, for twenty years, to John Gravia 

Philip Parrys, sii rent reserved on the sale of 
July 3rd . 

T teiaaee Cheyne, knight, W arden of the Ci inque Ports, 
for the newly erected tenement in which he 
resides, late in holding of William Lylegrave: 
rents reserved on the sale of March 16th, etc.... 

Tenement in which Agnes Fouxe dwells, and garden, 
late in holding of Richard Trees, and demised, 
October 4th, 1537, to her and Henry, her son, 


for life 

Mansion, with garden, adjacent to the tenement, in 
holding of —— Foux, demised John 
Bryant 


Mansion, with garden, ‘lately ‘called ‘Larks Lodgyn, 
demised to Lord Cobbehame ... 

Two tenements, with gardens, demised to ‘Thomas 
Wyett, knight pee 

Tenement, with garden, next the Church ‘door, in 
holding of Lord Souche 

All buildings, chambers, etc., lying at the north of 
the Church door, where Dr. Hawleswell lately 
dwelt, now demised to George Darsey, knight, 
December 4th, 1537, for forty years zs 





At Michaelmas, 1540, when H/ugh Losse was the bailiff and 


106s. 8d. 


535. 4d. 


1005, 


538. 4d. 
165. 


6/7. 135. 4d. 


40S. 


4d, 
106s. 8d. 
4/. 6s, 8d. 


100s. 8d. 


4d, 
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Tenement at the Church door called & Anxcres 
Lodgyng, in holding of the Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Rochester 

Great tenement or mansion, with shops and gardens, 
in holding of John Growte, and demised to 
him sae t.. wr 

Tenement, with garden, contiguous ‘to the last, in 
holding of Ann Parteryche 

‘Tenement, demised to John Curson 

Tenement, in holding of Kd. Bekett 

Tenement, in holding of Francis Understuffe 

Tenement and garden, demised to John James 

Tenement, with garden, in holding of John Harrys 

Shop on the oh side of the site, in holding of 
Ed. Elmisse 

Tenement, in holding of * Founteyn 

Tenement, demised to William Raynton 

Tenement, with shops and garden, opposite the 
north of the site, demised to * Marye 

Tenement, adjacent to Ludgate Prison, in holding 
of Dame Pecoke 

Tenement, in holding of oo \V hyte bane 

Chamber of the Duc hy of Lancaster, called the 
Douche Chambre. Unoccupied. Garden next 
the ‘Thames, demised to John Fouxe ... 

Garden, late in holding of Stephen Pecok, alder- 
man, next the Thames, demised for forty 
years to William ‘Taylor, haberdasher, March 
13th, 1535-6 

Garden, in holding of C hristofer H: arebottell 

Tenement, in holding of William Hounyng 

Garden, in holding “4 * Wygmorepole 

Garden, demised to * Marye : diss 

Garden, in holding of William Taylor, sen.. 

Garden, in holding of ‘Thomas Wasshy ngton 

Garden, in holding of john Bekett ... 

Garden, in holding of * Saxey 

Garden, in holding of the relict of * Rey nolds 

Garden, in holding of Richard Master 

Messuage in which the Bishop of Rochester dwelt, 
void since his death. 

Total, 937. 3s. 4d. 


IN THE PARISH OF St. ANDREW, NEXT 


WARDROBE. 
Messuage near the Thames, with adjacent wharf, 
holding of Thomas Hamond 


THE 


40S. 


4d. 4y. 


4l. 

405. 
40s. 
40s. 
40S. 
265. 8a. 


26s. 8d. 


535. 4a. 
40s. 


4/. 
6/. 


/ 


4é. 


Os. 8a. 


35. 4d. 
6s. 8d. 
2085. 
6s. 8a. 
1OS. 
6s. Sa. 
IOS. 
6s. 8a. 
6s. 8d. 
105, 
6s. Si. 


KING'S 
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Tenement next the last, late in holding of Ann 
Dorrell, widow - ‘un on 66s. 8d. 
Tenement, in holding of Henry Levye i esa 2085. 
Tenement, in holding of Thomas Smythe ... ee 36s. 8d. 
Tenement, in holding of * Powell ... ve bei 135. 4d. 
Tenement, in holding of John Person ae = 135. 4a. 
Tenement, in holding of Thomas Whytington ‘a 16s. 
Tenement, in holding of * Goodfeld oui ves 135. 4d. 
Tenement, in holding of * Vandarte it aa 135. 42. 


Total, 147 145. 82. 


So the rents were now 107/ 18s. But the grants and leases 
went on multiplying. LEASE for life, November 22nd, 1540, 
rent free, to Edmund Levesey, King’s Sergeant, for services : 
tenement and garden, and all the lands leading from it by the 
churchyard wall to the churchyard gate, in length 43 ft., in 
breadth at the upper part 24 ft., at the lower 17 ft., all of late 
demised to Robert Cranewell ; and all the shop, 15 ft. by 7 ft., 
and the void land in holding of the same Edmund. LEASE for 
life, November 13th, 1541, rent free, to the King’s Sergeant, 
Ilham Reskymer, gent.: all chambers and_ buildings on 
the north of the Church, in holding of George Darcy, knight. 
RENEWAL, July 28th, 1542, of //2/sey’s lease, dated October Ist, 
1535, to John Harrets and Margaret his wife, for twenty-one 
years instead of for life. LEASE of twenty-one years, March 
15th, 1542-3, at the rent of 66s. 8d, to Thomas Saunders, of 
London, gent.: tenement and all buildings, chambers, cur- 
tilages, etc., late in the holding of Axx Dorrell, now of Lu. 
hedyngfeld, knight, next Thomas Hamonds tenement, in St. 
Andrew’s parish, near the King’s Wardrobe. GRANT (in fee 
simple), March 25th, 1543, for services, to Richard Tate, esq.: 
garden and messuage built in it, late in occupation of Stephen 
Pecock, now of Welham Taillor,; garden and messuage, in 
holding of Christofer Harbotell, next the Thames: messuage 
and garden, in holding of IV2/Mam Hunnynge; the value of all 
being 29/. 15s. 6@., bringing a rent of 40s. LEASE of twenty-one 
years, May sth, 1543, at the rent of gos., to Wulltiam Curson, of 
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London, gent., and his wife J/argaret, widow of Armelle 
Grifith, hosier: new messuage and tenement, late in their 
holding, with shops, cellars, halls, and chambers. LEASE of 


twenty-one years, June 14th, 1543, at the rent of 4/ to Ann 
Partyryche, widow : messuage and garden now in her occupation. 
RENEWAL, July roth, 1543, of /7/2/sey’s lease, dated December 
20th, 1536, to Dame Mary Kyngeston, widow, and ffeury 
Jernyngham, gent. for twenty-one years instead of for 
life. LEASE of twenty-one years, March roth, 1543-4, rent free, 
to Masscede Mylan, widow of Peter Myllan, a Greek ; messuage 
late in tenure of Lord Zouch, now of Masscede. GRANT, July 
Ist, 1544, for services, to Nicholas Crachier, the King’s Sergeant : 
miessuage in holding of Admund Bekett, valued at 40s. a year. 
SALE, July 5th, 1544, to /ohfnu Gates, esq.,and Thomas Thorogood ; 
all contained in the leases to Hadmund Levesey in 1540, and to 
Aasscede Mylan; shop occupied by Edmund Llnisse, messuage 
occupied by * Fountayne; messuage occupied by Weham 
Rayntor ; messuage and garden, late in holding of Lord Zouche, 
now of Peter Mevania, a Greek, valued at 106s. 8d. a year. 


RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES. 

Page 193, tine 29. Koger de Swyllyngton, knt., Nov. 24th, 1416, ordered his 
body to be buried in this Convent, and appointed as his executors, Jane his wife, 
Rich. Danyell, clerk, Friar THOMAS BERKLIS (s7c), Prior of this house, Friar 
William Eye of the same Order, and Alex. de Donewic a friar-minor. And on 
the 26th he bequeathed 4o/. to the Friars here for anniversaries, of himself and 
Jane and Jane (szc) his wives, altogether as it fell, and of Robert his father, on Relic 
Sunday. He also made bequest of 1oos. to the Prior Beklis, and of five marks to 
Eye, both to celebrate for his soul. Probate, Aug. 12th, 1417. 

Page 199, line 23, read ‘* Ad capellam fratrum predicatorum ubi regine (Cor) 
jacet, ijl.” Line 32, read ‘‘xijs. iljd.” Line 32, read “‘iijlt.” Line 37, read 
‘fac’, v mar’.” Line 42, read ‘* panno.” 

Page 213, line 8. Will. Mosle, esq., resident in the parish of St. Botolph, 
London, Oct. 4th, 1432, directed his body to be buried in this Church before the 
unage of St. Mary, commonly called /e /yte; and he gave the Friars 6s. 8d. for a 
pittance on the same day. Line zo. Ralph Rocheford, esq., Oct. 25th, 1444, 
desired to be buried in the Church. Will proved June 7th, 1445. 
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THE COLLEGIAN. 





HE doors of the Colleges are opening, and crowds of boys 

are pouring out into homes that are dotted in every pros 

vince of England. To the spiritual observer of College life the 
world has suddenly grown larger. To many of the families who 
rcad these lines the world of their interests has grown actually 
larger. There are the multitudinous necessities of amusement 
in daily round to be provided for those to whom the relaxation 
of amusement at this period of the year is found to be needful, 
Holidays are as important factors in the rhythm of school-life as 
examinations and strenuous competition. They are the days of 
brain rest, of change to monotony that will reconcile to a return 
of work, of the intimacy of a family life that is to refine natures 
otherwise perhaps hardening under a discipline too masculine, 
if prolonged unduly. For the most part they should be 
days of irresponsible mirth, not of course untempered 
by necessary and timely seriousness, but their charac- 
teristic snould be the mirth that schoolboys alone are 
capable of mustering—the mirth that is gay, affectionate, lasting, 
and unchequered. To some, however, each vacation is rather a 
stepping-stone to the whirl of serious life, than a setting of 
merriment in the ring of a round of work. To such, holidays 
cannot be untempered with regret, as we regret the last of 
anything joyous, be it only the setting sun. And they are 
days, too, of looking forward and girding up to educational 
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processes, compared with which the last were, after all, a pre- 
paration only half serious—the education of the slight know- 
ledge, the incipient renunciation, the glimmerings of responsible 
morality, which it is the duty of life to lead into the fuller 
spirituality of always perfecting, if never perfectible, manhood. 


As to the work which our schools have done in the past year 
it is, of course, without an intimate knowledge of the internal 
examinations of each, impossible to speak satisfactorily. It is only 
possible to accept the poor test—poor, necessarily, as it tells the 
work of only one class—of public examinations. Matriculation 
is, on the whole, poor this year. Some will be glad of it, others 
will be sorry ; and the award is too delicate a one to adjudge. 
But pleasing or not, the facts remain the same. Beaumont has, 
indeed, kept up its high average of former years. <A 
fourth in Honours and the third Exhibition—the winning of 
Mr. J. Monahan—puts it easily first, in conjunction with its 
excellent pass numbers, among the Matriculating Colleges. No 
other College has gained a place in the Honours list, a list which 
contains fifty-five successful candidates. This is odd; for it 
seldom happens that only one Catholic is marked in the first fifty- 
five places. It is true that a severer test is now required than in 
former years, and that whereas a percentage of sixty-four 
was formerly required for an Honours place, a percentage of 
seventy-two is now needed, more even than the prize-mark 
percentage of past years. So there is balm in Gilead. And 
yet it cannot be denied that only forty-nine Catholics have 


passed this June as against sixty of last year. 


ON the other hand the internal examinations in each school 
appear, from the reports, to be highly satisfactory ; though it 
is to be owned that an exception to what has hitherto proved 
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an unexceptionable rule would certainly be startling. It is 
not in man’s nature to be publicly explicit about his short- 
comings. Frankness in such a case would almost be folly. 
There are other sources, however, of judging—Ampleforth has 
been singularly successful at the College of Preceptors, and in 
local examinations Ramsgate and other schools are to be 
congratulated. Downside particularly has discovered musical 
talent —if examination results are satisfactory witness — 
hitherto at all events unpublished. Our College education 
remains, on the whole, relatively stationary—advancing perhaps 
absolutely, but with the times ; not uninteresting in its public 
results, as touching heights in the yearly tide of advance and 
ebb, which are witnessed approvingly in general, occasionally 
warningly ; and perhaps if they may be judged this year 
by the not very happy test of London University, warning 


will be uppermost emotion. 


By the time these lines are under the eyes of readers, there 
will probably be no College which has not passed the yearly 
break-up. But I would prefer to recount the final hours of 
Oscott before passing to the more boisterous forward-looking 
merriment of other Colleges. For they only sleep; Oscott is 
dead. It would be so easy to make rhetoric on those final hours, 
with their fulness of feeling, that simplicity is perhaps the best 
sympathy. There was a meeting of the Oscotian Society, and 
Mr. Edwin de Lisle proposed the “ immortal name” of Oscott. 
Several “old boys” journeyed down for the last  prize-day. 
Archbishop Stonor sang High Mass, and in the morning there 
was a general Communion. The President, Monsignor Souter, 
preached a sincere and feeling sermon. At lunch there were 
two speeches—some personal reminiscences of Archbishop 
Stonor, and an exhortation from the President on their possibly 
lasting leave-takings. It had been the custom in former years 
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to award a medal to one or two of the most promising students 
who were leaving the College. It was a touch of genuine 
pathos that suggested to the authorities the award of a 
medal to all the boys on this last day of universal 
leaving. <A little later the first carriages left to the cus- 
tomary ringing cheers of the boys—cheers with a fuller touch of 
memories in them than before, and the end of Oscott closed in a 
minor key. Its new life will open, let us trust, in major, 
cuided by the strong hand of the Bishop of Birmingham. Of 
course the new life will be a different spirit with a different aim, 
the shell alone remaining. It will be a genuine instance of the 


transmigration of souls. 





MEANWHILE at St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate, the fun was fast 
and furious. There was the new life and the stretching out to 
new developments that Father Jerome Vaughan’s presence 
succeeds in infusing everywhere. From an early hour the 
festivities began, with High Mass, and the distribution of 
prizes ; and although Lady Clifford, Sir Henry Tichborne, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Moore, and others were there early, 
many visitors were only able to arrive in time for luncheon— 
a princely repast. The ideal speech for a Prior to make was 
made in the morning. Father Erconwald skilfully pulled the 
wires which made the marionettes work to perfection ; and 
Father Ambrose, at the head of the commissariat department, 
won the grateful homage of even the frivolous. Then there 
was the play—‘ Henry V.”—in which one boy at least, the 
King, showed singular cleverness in his youthful declamation. 
Mr. Arthur Moore spoke with a sincerity of enthusiasm about 
the College which many thought could bear only one in- 
terpretation. On the whole, the day was one of uninterrupted 
picasantness, enjoyed by all, and not least by the monks them- 
sclves. The Prior was a genially courteous and gentle host, 
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and at the day’s close Ramsgate was left to its seaside twilights 


with at least one pleasant memory. 


THE Oratory exhibition lasted for two days. On Monday, 
July 22nd, the match was played and won by the Present over 
the Past, the Rev. E. Pereira, who played for the Past, scoring 
splendidly, and driving one stupendous stroke, at least, across 
the field. The menu of Monday’s dinner was characteristic of 
the Latinity, which is a feature of the Oratory, and it afforded 


considerable amusement. 


CENA DUBIA. 
Jus. Cauda Bovis. 
Introttum. Coste Toste Ovis. 
Relevatum. Anates cum pulso viridi ; hand sine agnello tosto 
cum pomis terrenis. 
Cedo quid postea? JRogitas? Nescio quid deliciosi, 
Senatoribus pergratum. 
Arbuta fracta necnon lac, et 
Di immortales — simul gelata 
Quibus adjungi debent biscocta. 
Eccum etiam, oh! Mecastor, aures suing. 
Vos valete et plaudite. 


Which, being interpreted, runs :— 


MENU. 

Soup. Ox Tail. 
Entrée. Mutton Cutlets. 
Roast. Ducklings and green peas. Roast lamb and potatoes. 
Sweets. Crushed strawberries and cream ice, and _ biscuits. 

Pigs’ ears pudding. 
I forbear literal translations, and leave the final item for the en- 
joyment of those only who are initiated into Oratorian mystcries. 
The play on Tuesday night was excellently acted, but all were 
disappointed that the venerable Cardinal Newman was unable 
to attend. Mathew made an almost ideal “ Phormio.” 
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THE Oratory School is full; the past year has been a 
success, both in the classroom and the cricket-field, and I 
hear that it has now been resolved to build an addition to 
the house and add a billiard-room also. Among the slight 
items of news that may be chronicled regarding it, I may 
add that young Lord Lovat leaves this term, and will for a 
year pursue his studies at his old College of Fort Augustus, 
previous to a University course at Oxford. 


AMONG the satires which may relieve the throes of a dying 
Titan, I hear that Monsignor Souter has been overburdened 
with letters during the last days of Oscott, sympathising in every 
affectionate manner with his position. Moreover the majority of 
these letters came from other Colleges. He is said to be much 
cratified with such marks of esteem from quarters perhaps 
unexpected, but he has not yet accounted to himself. satis- 
factorily for the veiled inquiry, which has usually concluded 
such notes, in connexion with the College address books. He 
is said to have referred to his Bible, by pin-pricking, for some 
satisfactory reason accounting for it, and the rumour runs that 
he opened at some text, under the circumstances unmeaning, 


chronicling the simplicity of the dove. 
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The Catholic Lrcbange and Mart. 


N response to a request coming from many quarters, a Catholic 
5 Exchange and Mart has been opened in MERRY ENGLAND for 
the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 
the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 
person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 
artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 
common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 
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propriate public. an 
RULES. 
Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 
buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 
Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
lilerty to do so. 
Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 








Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym is given. 


Letters intended 


to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 


envelope. 


No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 
of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 

The latest day for receiving insertions is the 17th of the preceding month. 


SMALL CHURCH ORGAN. — Neat 
appearance, sweet and powerful tone ; 
two manuals; stops, principal 4 ft., open 
diapason 8 ft., flute 4 ft., stop diapason 
8 ft., swell to great; height 8 ft. 9 in., 
width 4 ft. 5in., depth 2 ft., with pedals 
4 ft. rin. Net price £353 packing and 
carriageat purchaser’s cost. Apply, Very 
Kev. FATHER GUARDIAN, The Mon- 
astery, Upton, London, F. 

SOCKS AND STOCKINGS.—Good and 
cheap) machine-knit and stock- 
ings in great variety, made in Work 
School for Catholic girls. Special reduc- 
tion for Charitable Institutions. Apply 
to Miss G. PLOWDEN, 23, Wood Road, 
Pontypridd, South Wales. 

SHAWLs.—Eis wool shawls, 25 inches 
square. Apply M., 16, (Queen Street, 
Colchester. 

CRUCIFIX,—A very fine old bronze 
crucifix, figure 12in.; oak cross, £8 10s. 
Apply to DEMos. 

THE Monru.— Would send 7he 
Month, from August, a week after pub- 
lication, for half-price and postage ; or 
would accept something in exchange. 
Apply CaRA. 


socks 





PIANo.—Wanted to hire, for a small 
monthlysum, an upright piano. This would 
suit anyone who might want to warehouse 
their instrument, as it would be kept in 
tune and save expense. Careful small 
family with no children. Good references. 
Address MUSICIAN, c/o The Westminster 
Press, 333, Harrow Road, London, W. 


PORTRAITS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
—Wanted any portraits of above; large 
and small; pencil sketches, etc.; with 
history attached to each if possible. 
Apply YounG ENGLAND. 


FLOWERS FOR LONDUN CHURCHES. 
—Will Catholics living in the country 
charitably send a basket of flowers weekly 
to some poor churches in London for the 
Altar? Particulars on applying to 
RANSOMER. 
PICTURE 


Toys, 300KS, ETC. — Any 


broken toys, old picture and story books, 
puzzles and games, will be gratefully re- 
ceived on behalf of the little inmates of 
the only Catholic eafand Dumb Asylum 
in England, at St. JOHN’s INSTITUTION, 
Boston Spa, Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 
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CHURCH ARTICLES, ETC. —A beautiful 
Carrara marble statue of the Immaculate 
Conception, executed at Rome, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, on handsome pedestal ; sacrificed 
for debt, £55 cash. Calvary Group, terra 
cotta, coloured, most artistic work, about 
rSin. high; £4. Prie dieu, Italian inlaid 
workmanship, figures, lilies, vines, etc., 
with four drawers in front lined with 
crimson plush : only £30 for cash. Oil 
painting (Old Italian School) of St. 
Francis of Assisi, about 3 feet by 23, in 
carved frame, black and gold, £25 ; also 
another to match, of the Agony in the 
(;arden, same price; also cabinet ‘* Ecce 
Homo,” heavy old gilt frame, 2 feet by 
14, £10 10s.3; also Crucifixion (small 
altar-piece) about 6 feet by 3, £40; also 
two Angels, in real ebony frames, by 
Fra Angelico, not supposed to be origi- 
nals, £5 5s. each. Beautiful chalice, 
solid silver, chased, inlock-up leather case, 
18. And several other articles for 
church and private use. All to be sold 
by a priest in difficulties. | Address, 
MIssIONARIUS, Merry Lugland, 43, 
I’ssex Street, Strand, W.C, 

CHAIRS.--One wicker armchair and 
one American rocking chair wanted, 
secondhand, Apply CHAIRLEss. 

PAINTING. — A fine oil painting (on 
canvas) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour; size 26 by 18; very cheap, 
£3 10s. Apply NIAGARA. 

STAMPs.—The Rev. Father Roosmalen, 
of Handsworth, near Sheffield, offers two 
collections of 2,000 varieties of postage 
stamps ina Permanent Universal Album, 
each for only £8, worth three times that 
amount ; he submits also sheets of stamps 
for approval. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. — 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldcastle’s ‘‘ Life of Cardinal 
Newman.” E.V.B., 3, Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 

STATUES.—A very fine marble statue 
of the Iminaculate Conception, 42 
in. high, £35; original price £60. 
Apply LourpEs. — Calvary group 
in bronze, extreme height 42 in., 
So guineas ; original price 100 guineas. 
A Calvary) group (Munich), — origin- 
ally the property of the late Miss 
Hales ; price £6 10s. A Calvary group 
(after Munich model), figures 34 ft. high ; 
oak cross 10 ft.; coloured ; to be sold for 
£15 15s. Apply to ARTIsT, care of 
Messrs. BURNs and OATEs, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 


STOLE. —To be disposed of. A. stole, 
on which are embroidered in Old Style, 
the name and date of baptism of the 
unhappy Dauphin, son of Louis NVI. It 
was worn at his christening by the offi- 
ciating Priest, and can be well authen- 
ticated. Can be seen at 23, Kensington 
Square, London. 

ALTAR-PIECE.—Wanted to sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for  altar- 
piece; in handsome frame. From the 
collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25. Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BURNS and OATEs, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

BENEDICTION VESTMENTS.—A set of 
white royal silk Gothic vestments, silk 
orpheries, richly embroidered centre anil 
crown ends, etc.; lined red cashmere ; 
to be sold fora lady, £103; cost £12 Ios. 
Also a Benediction veil, £2 tos. Apply 
LAbY. 

VESTMENTs.—-.A very handsome High 
Mass set of vestments (white and gold), 
richly embroidered orpheries, hood, etc., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £603 cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Renasc. shape, with richly embroidered 
crosses and pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 10s., £8 Ios., 
etc. A very handsome set of crimson 
velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, etc.; original cost J6 guineas; to 
be sold for 410. <A few Benediction 
veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices; from 50s. and upwards. <A fine 
Roman alb, reduced price £6 6s. 
Apply PRESBYTER. 

ALTAR-PLATE. — A very fine silver 
chalice and paten, richly chased (Roman), 
in case ; for a Charity. Price £20. Apply 
SACERDOS. 

BisHor DANELL.—-A portrait of the 
late Bishop Danell, of Southwark, in 
water-colour ; in oval oak gilt mount and 
oak frame; £3 38s. Apply Episcorus. 

RiING.—A gentleman’s gold mourning 
ring, price 20s. For a charitable pur- 
pose. Apply CARITAS. 

TEA OR BREAKFAST SERVICE, — 
Wanted, old fashioned china tea ot 
breakfast service. Must not be ex 
pensive. With china teapot to match 
preferred. Apply HOUSEWIFE. 
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Ready during August. 


The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy deposed by Queen 
Elizabeth, with fuller Memoirs of its Last Two Survivors. By the Rev. T. E. 
BRIDGETT, C.SS.R., and the late Rev. T. IF. KNox, D.D., of the London 
Oratory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Before Our Lord came. An Old Testament History for Little 
Children. By Lady AMABEL KERR. Well illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


Little Flowers of St. Francis. ‘Translated from the Italian by 
a Religious of the Franciscan Convent, Bayswater, and Edited by the CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. A new Edition, 


A New Manual of Prayers for the use of the Catholic Laity. 
Prepared and published by order of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
Calf, 10s. 6d. and upwards. 

‘The book is excellent and thorough, both in style, in type, and in exhaustiveness. 
All the best-known pravers are printed in English as well as Latin, and the Hymns, 
Gospels, and Post Communions add to its remarkable completeness. In addition, a 
careful calendar and a copious index make it a model of what such a book should be. It 
needs, however, no further recommendation than that given to it by the unanimous voice 
of the American episcopate.’’— 7addeé. 





In the Press, and in Preparation. 


The Poor Sisters of Nazareth. A Descriptive Sketch of Con- 
vent Life. By ALicE MEYNELL, and profusely illustrated with drawings 
especially made by GEORGE LAMBERT. Large quarto, boards, price 2s. 6d. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, price Ios. 6d. 

The Perfection of Man by Charity: A Spiritual Treatise. By 
‘the Rev. FATHER REGINALD BUCKLER, O.P. 

History of the Seven Holy Founders of the Order of the 
Servants of Mary. By the Rev. S. M. Lepoux, of the same Order. 

Ritus Servandus in Expositione et Benedictione Sanctissimi Sacra- 
menti ex Decreto XXIII. Nq4 Concilii Provincialis Westmonasteriensis I. ubique 
in Anglia adhibendus. New and enlarged Edition, recently approved by the 
Bishops of England, 


Che Lyceum. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST: 





1. The Workingman’'s Grievance—Its Remedies. 5. Mr. Standish O’Grady’s Hugh O'Donnell 
2. A Romance of Eternal Hope. 6. Religion in Politics. 

3. Framing a Constitution, 7. Reviews. 

4 An Ommibus Philosopher. 8. Book Notices. 


SUBSCRIPTION 5/- PER ANNUM POST-FREE, 
*,” Subscriptions received by Messrs, Burns & Oates. 





London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
New York: 9, Barclay Street. 
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